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Art. xtvi. Conclufion of the account of lord Bolingbroke’s 
letters. on the ftudy and ufe of biftory. See Review for 
April. 


Aving, in our number for April, given an account 
of the firft volume of thefe letters, we now pro- 


ceed to the fecond, and fhall finifh our account of 
the whole with fome extraéts from his lordfhip’s letter to 
lord Bathurft on the true ufe of retirement and ftudy, and 
his refle€tions on exile ; both which pieces, but efpecially 
the laft, every one who has a tafte for fine writing, can- 
not but perufe with pleafure. They are full of mafterly 
ftrokes, of noble and elevated fentiments : and were we to 
fay, that, with regard to elegance of compofition, and 
dignity of fentiment, they are not inferior to any thing of 
the kind antiquity can boaft of, few of our readers, we are 
perfuaded, would think that we had commended them too 
much, 

The greateft part of his lordfhip’s eighth letter, which 
takes up almoft two thirds of this fecond volume, and con- 
tains a fketch of the hiftory and ftate of Europe, from the 
year 1688, confifts of reflections on the meafures that were 
purfued in conducting the war that was carried on at the 
beginning of the preient century on account of the Spanifh 
fucceffion; but as we have reafon, from feveral paflages of 
thefe letters, to expeét a full and circumftantial account 
of the tranfaétions of thofe times by his lordfhip, we thall 
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not take up any of our readers time with an account of 
what he has advanced concerning them in this letter. 

His lordfhip introduces his letter on the true ufe of retire- 
ment and ftudy with feveral juft refle&tions on the general 
negleét of cultivating our reafon. He obferves, that this 
rightful miftrefs of human life and knowledge, whofe pro- 
per office it is to prefide over both, and to dire& us in the 
conduct of the one, and the purfuit of the other, is reduced 
to a mean and fervile ftate, to the vile drudgery of conniv- 
ing at principles, defending opinions, and confirming ha- 
bits, that are none of her’s. ‘* They, fays he, who do 
her moft honour, who confult her ofteneft, and obey her 
too very often, are ftill guilty of limiting her authority ac- 
cording ‘to maxims, arid-rules, and fchemes, that chance, 
or ignorance, or intereft, firft devifed, and that cuftom 
fanctifies : cuftom, that refult of the paffions and prejudices 
of many, and of the defigns of a few: that ape of reafon, 
who ufurps her feat, exercifes her power, and is obeyed by 
mankind in her ftead. Men find it eafy, and government 
makes it profitable, to concur in eftablifhed fyftems of fpe- 
culation, and practice: and the whole turn of education 
prepares them to live upon credit all their lives. Much 
paitis are taken, and time beftowed, to teach us what to 
think, but little or none of either, to inftru& us how to 
think. The magazine of the memory is ftored and ftuffed 
be-times ; but the conduét of the underftanding is all along 
negleéted, and the free exercife of it is, in effect, forbid in 
all places, and in terms in fome. 

‘ There is a ftrange diftruft of human reafon in every 
human inftitution : his diftruft is fo apparent, that an ha- 
bitual fubmiffion to fome authority, or other, is forming in 
us from our cradles ; that principles of reafoning, and mat- 
ters of faét, are inculcated in our tender minds, before we 
are able to exercife that reafon; and that, when we are 
able to exercife it, we are either forbid, or frightened from 
doing it, even on things that are themfelves the proper ob- 
jects of reafon, or that are delivered to us upon an authority, 
whofe fufficiency or infufficiency is fo moft evidently. 

‘ Thus the far greateft part of mankind appears reduced 
to a lower ftate than other animals, in that very refpedct, 
on account of which we claim fo great fuperiority over 
them ; becaufe inftin@, that has its due effect, is preferable 
to reafon that has not. I fuppofe in this place, with phi- 
lofophers, and the vulgar, that which I am in no wife 
ready to affirm, that other animals have no fhare of human 
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reafon: for, let me-fay, by the way, it is much more like- 
ly other animals fhould fhare the human, which is denied, 
than that man fhould fhare the divine reafon, which ts af- 
firmed. But, fuppofing our monopoly of reafon, would 
not your lordfhip chufe to walk upon four legs, to wear a 
long tail, and to be called a beaft, with the advantage of 
being determined by irrefiftible and unerring inftinét to 
thofe truths that are neceflary to your well-being; rather 
than to walk on two legs, to wear no tail, and to be hor 
poured with the title of man, at the expence of deviating 
from them perpetually? Inftinét aéts fpontaneoufly when- 
ever its action is neceflary, and dire&ts the animal accord- 
ing to the purpofe for which it was implanted in him. 
Reafon is a. nobler and more extenfive faculty ; for it ex- 
tends to the unneceflary as well as neceflary, and to fa- 
tisfy our curiofity as well as our’wants: but reafon muft be 
excited, or fhe will remain unaétive; fhe mutt be left free, 
or fhe will conduét us wrong, and carry us farther aftray 
from her own precinéts than we fhould go without her 
he'p: in the firft cafe, we have no fufficient guide ; and in 
the fecond, the more we employ our reafon, the more un- 
reafonable we are. 

‘ Now, if all this be fo, if reafon has fo little, and ig- 
norance, paflion, intereft, and cuftom fo much to do, in 
forming our opinions and our habits, and in directing the 
whole condué of human Jife ; is it not a thing defirable by 
every thinking man, to have the opportunity, indulged to 
fo few by the courfe of accidents, the opportunity /ecum 
effe, et fecum vivere, of living fome years at leaft to our- 
felves, and for ourfelves, in a ftate of freedom, under the 
laws of reafon, inftead of paffing our whole time in a ftate 
of vafialace under thofe of authority and cuftom? Is it not 
worth our while to contemplate ourfelves, and others, and 
all the things of this world, once before we leave them, 
through the medium of pure, and, if I may fo fay, of un- 
Cefilcd reafon? Is it not worth our while to approve or 
condemn on our own authority, what we receive in the be- 
ginning of life on the authority of other men, who were 
not then better able ‘to judge for us, than we are now to 
judge for ourfelves ? 

‘ That this may be done, and has been done to fume 
degree, by men who remained much more mingled, than 
I defign to be for the future, in the company and bufinefs 
of the world, I thall not deny: but ftill it is better done in 
reireat, and with greater eafe and pleafure. Whilft we re- 
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main in the world, we are all fettered down, more or lefs, 
to one common level, and have neither all the leifure, nor 
all the means and advantages, to foar above it, which we 
may procure to ourfelves by breaking thefe fetters in re- 
treat. To talk of abftracting ourfelves from matter, lay- 
ing afide body, and being refolved, as it were, into pure 
intelle€&t, is proud, metaphyfical, unmeaning jargon: but 
to abftraét ourfelves from the prejudices, and habits, and 
pleafures, and bufinefs of the world, is no more than many 
are, tho’ all are not, capable of doing. ‘They who can do 
this, may elevate their fouls in retreat to an higher ftation, 
and may take from thence fuch a view of the world, as 
the fecond Scipio took in his dream, from the feats of the 
bleffed, when the whole earth appeared fo little to him, that 
he could fcarce difcern that {peck of dirt, the Roman empire. 
Such a view as this will encreafe our knowledge, by fhew- 
ing us our ignorance; will diftinguifh every degree of pro- 
bability from the loweft to the higheft, and mark the dif- 
tance between that and certainty ; will difpel the intoxi- 
cating fumes of philofophical prefumption, and teach us to 
eftablifh our peace of mind, where alone it can reft fecure- 
ly, in refignation: in fhort, fuch a view will render life 
more agreeable, and death lefs terrible. Is not this bufi- 
nefs, my Lord? Is not this pleafure too, the higheft plea- 
fure? The world can afford us none fuch; we mutt re- 
tire from the world to tafte it with a full guft; but we 
fhal] tafte it the better for having been in the world.’ 

After this his lordfhip proceeds to fhew, that thofe who 
have neglected the cultivation of their minds in youth, will 
not be able to improve folitude, in old-age, to any good 
purpofe. ‘ To fet about acquiring the habits of meditation 
and ftudy late in life, fays he, is like getting into a go-cart 
with a grey beard, and learning to walk when we have loft 
the ufe of our legs. In general, the foundations of an hap- 
py old age muft be laid in youth: and, in particular, he 
who has not cultivated his reafon young, will be utterly 
unable to improve it old—Not only a love of ftudy, and 
a defire of knowledge muft have grown up with us, but 
fuch an induftrious application likewife, as requires the 
whole vigour of the mind to be exerted in the purfuit of 
truth, through long trains of ideas, and all thofe dark ‘re- 
cefles wherein man, not God, has hid ir, 

« This love and this defire I have felt all my life, and 
I am not quite a ftranger to this induftry and application. 
There has been fomething always ready to whifper in my 
ear, 
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ear, whilft I ran the courfe of pleafure and of bufinefs, 
Jolve fenefcentem mature fanus equum. 

‘ But my genius, unlike the demon of Socrates, whif- 
pered fo foftly, that very often I heard him not, in the 
hurry of thofe paffions by which I was tranfported. Some 
calmer hours there were: in them I hearkened to him. 
Refle€&tion had often its turn ; and the love of ftudy, and 
the defire of knowledge have never quite abandoned me. 
I am not therefore entirely :unprepared for the life I will 
lead, and it is not without reafon that I promife myfelf more 
fatisfaction in the latter part of it, than I ever knew in the 
former. : 

¢ Your lordfhip may think this perhaps a little too fan- 
guine, for one who has loft fo much time already: you 
may put me in mind, that human life has no fecond fpring, 
no fecond fummer : you may afk me what I mean by fow- 
ing in autumn, and whether I hope to reap in winter? 
My anfwer will be, that I think very differently from mott 
men, of the time we have to pafs, and the bufinefs we have 
to do in this world. I think we have more of one, and lefs 
of the other, than is commonly fuppofed. Our want of 
time, and the fhortnefs of human life, are fome of the 
principal common-place complaints, which we prefer a- 
gainft the eftablifhed order of things: they are the grume 
blings of the vulgar, and the pathetic lamentations of the 
philofopher ; but they are impertinent, and impicus in 
both. The man of bufinefs defpifes the man of pleafure, 
for fquandering his time away ; the man of pleafure pities 
or laughs at the man of bufinefs, for the fame thing: and 
yet both concur fupercilioufly and abfurdly to find fault 
with the Supreme Being, for having given them fo little 
time.——T hat life which feems to our felf-love fo fhort, 
when we compare it with the ideas we frame of eternity, 
or even with the duration of fome other beings, will ap- 
pear fufficient, upon a lefs partial view, to all the ends of 
our creation, and of a juft proportion in the fucceffive 
courfe of generations. The term itfelf is long: we render 
it fhort ; and the want we complain of flows from our pro- 
fufion, not from our poverty. We are all arrant fpend- 
thrifts: fome of us diffipate our eftates on the trifles, fome: 
on the fuperfluities, and then we all complain that we want 
the neceflaries, of life. The much greateft part never re- 
claim, but die bankrupts to God and man. Others re- 
claim late, and they are apt to imagine, when they make 
up their accounts, and fee how their fund is diminifhed, 
Dd3 that 
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that they have not enough remaining to live upon, becaufe 
they have not the whole. But they deceive themfelves : 
they were richer than they thought, and they are not yet 
poor. If they hufband well the remainder, it will be found 
fufficient for all the neceflaries, and for fome of the fuper- 
fluities, and trifles too perhaps, of life: but. then the former 
order of expence muft be inverted; and the neceflaries of 
life muft be provided, before they put themfelves to any 
coft for the trifles or fuperfluities.’ 

His lordfhip now leaves the men of pleafure and bufi- 
nefs, who are often candid enough to own that they throw 
away their time, and proceeds to confider the fcholar and 
the philofopher ; who, far from owning that he throws any 
time away, reproves others for doing it; who abftains from 
the pleafures, and declines the bufinefs of the world, that 
he may dedicate his whole time to the fzarch of truth, and 
the improvement of knowledge. ‘ When fuch an one, 
fays his lordfhip, complains of the fhortnefs of human life 
in general, or of his remaining fhare in particular; might 
not a man mcrereafonable, tho’ lefs folemn, expoftulate 
thus with him ?. 

<* Your complaint is indeed confiftent with your prac- 
tice ; but you would not, poffibly, renew your complaint if 
you renewed your practice. ‘Tho’ reading makes a fcholar ; 
yet every fcholar is not a philofopher, nor every philofopher 
a wife man. It coft you twenty years to devour all the 
volumes on one fide of your library : you came out a great 
critic in Latin and Greek, in the oriental tongues, in hifto- 
ry and chronology ; but you was not fatisfied: you confef- 
fed that thefe were the /iter@ nihil fanantes ; and you want- 
ed more time to acquire other know'edge, You have had 
this time: you have pafled twenty years more on the other 
fide of your library, among philofophers, rabbies, com- 
mentators, fchoolmen, and whole legions of modern doc- 
tors. You are extremely wel! verfed in all that has been 
written concerning the nature of God, and of the foul of 
man ; about matter and form, body and fpirit ; and fpace, 
and eternal eflences, and incorporeal fubftances; and the 
reft of thofe profound {peculations. . You are a mafter of 
the controverfies that have arifen about nature and grace, 
about predeftination and free-will, and all the other ab- 
ftrufe queftions that have made fo much noife in the fchools, 
and done fo much hurt in the world. You are going on, 
as faft as the infirmities you have contraéted will permit, 
in the fame courfe of ftudy ; but you begin to forefee that 
you 
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‘ou fhall want time, and you make grievous complaints of 
the fhortnefs of human life. Give me leave now to afk 
you, how many thoufand years God muft prolong your 
life, in order to reconcile you to his wifdom and goodnefs ¢ 
It is plain, at leaft highly probable, that a life as long as 
that of the moft aged of the patriarchs, would be too fhort 
to anfwer your purpofes ; fince the refearches and difputes 
in which you are engaged, have been already for a much 
longer time the objects of learned enquiries, and remain 
ftill as imperfe&t and undetermined as they were at firit. 
But let me afk you again, and deceive neither yourfelf nor 
me; have you, in the courfe of thefe forty years, once ex- 
amined the firft principles, and the fundamental facts, on 
which all thofe queftions depend, with an abfolute indiffe- 
rence of judgment, and with a fcrupulous exactnefs? with 
the fame that you have employed in examining the va- 
rious confequences drawn from them, and the heterodox 
opinions about them? Have you not taken them for 
granted, in the whole courfe of your ftudies? or, if you 
have looked now and then on the ftate of the proofs 
brought to maintain them, have you not done it as a ma- 
thematician looks over a demonftration. formerly made, to 
refrefh his memory, not to fatisfy any doubt? If you have 
thus examined, it may appear marvellous to fome, that you 
have fpent fo much time in many parts of thofe ftudies, 
which have reduced you to this hectic condition, of fo 
much heat and weaknefs. But, if you have not thus exa- 
mined, it muft be evident to all, nay to yourfelf on. the 
leaft cool refle&tion, that you are ftill, notwithftanding all 
your learning, in a ftate of ignorance. For knowledge 
can alone produce knowledge: and, without fuch an exa- 
mination of axioms and facts, you can have none about 
inferences.” 

Having thus fet the complaints about want of time, and 
the fhortnefs of human life, in a ridiculous, but true, light, 
his lordfhip proceeds to obferve, that all men are taught 
their opinions, at leaft on the moft important fubje&s, by 
rote; and are bred to defend them with obftinacy. *‘ Now 
this, fays he, may anfwer the ends of fociety in fome re- 
{pects, and do well enough for the vulgar of all ranks: but 
it is not enough for the man who cultivates his reafon, who 
is able to think, and who ought to think, for himéelf. 
To fuch a man, every opinion that he has not himfelf ei- 
ther framed, or examined ftri@ly, and then adopted, will 
pafs for nothing more than what it really is, the opinion of 
Dd4 other 
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other men; which may be true or falfe for ought he knows. 
And this is a ftate of uncertainty, in which no fuch man 
can remain, with any peace of mind, concerning thofe 
things that are of greateft importance to us here, and may 
be fo hereafter ; he will make them therefore the obje&s of 
his firft and greateft attention. If he has loft.time, he will 
lofe no more ; and when he has acquired all the knowledge 
he is capable of acquiring on thefe fubj-és, he will be the 
lefs concerned whether he has time to acquire any far- 
ther. 
€ In fhort, my lord, he who retires from the world, 
with a refolution of employing his |cifure, in the firft place, 
to re-examine and fettle his opinions, is inexcufable if he 
does not begin with thofe that are moft important to him, 
and if he does not deal honeftly by himfclf. To deal honeft- 
ly by himfelf, he muft not fuffer the delufions of the world 
to follow him into his retreat. Every man’s reafon is every 
man’s oracle: this oracle is beft confulted in the filence of 
retirement ; and when we have fo confulted, whatever the 
decifion be, whether in favour of our prejudices or againft 
them, we muft reft fatisfied: fince nothing can be more 
certain than this, that he who follows that guide in the 
fearch of truth, as that was given him to lead him to it, 
will have a much better plea to make, whenever or where- 
ever he may be called to account, than he, who has refign- 
ed himfelf, either deliberately or inadvertently, to any au- 
thority upon earth, 
© When we have done this, concerning God, ourfelves, 
and other men; concerning the relations ia which we ftand 
to him and to them; the duties that refult from thefe re- 
lations, and the pofitive will of the Supreme Being, whe- 
ther revealed to us in a fupernatural, or difcovered by the 
right ufe of our reafon in a natural way—we have done 
the great bufinefs of our lives. Our lives are fo fufficient 
for this, that they afford us time for more, even when we 
begin late; efpecially if we proceed in every other enquiry 
by the fame rule. To difcover error in axioms, or in 
firft principles grounded on faéis, is like the breaking of 
acharm. ‘The enchanted caftle, the fteepy rock, the burn- 
ing lake difappear: and the paths that lead to truth, which 
we imagined to be fo long, fo embarraffed, and fo difficult, 
fhew, as they are, fhort, open, and eafy. When we have 
fecured the neceffaries, there may be time to amufe our- 
felves with the fuperfuities, and even with the trifles, of 
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His lordfhip’s {mall treatife upon exile, which was writ- 
ten in the year 1716, is drawn up with fome allufion to 
Seneca’s ftile and manner, and feveral paflages in it are 
taken from him. He introduces it with obferving, that 
diffipation of mind, and length of time, are the remedies 
to which the greateft part of mankind truft in their afflic- 
tions; that the firft of thefe works a temporary, the fe- 
cond a flow, effet; and that both are unworthy a wife 
man. ‘* Are we to fly from ourfelves, fays “he, that we 
may fly from our misfortunes, and fondly to imagine that 
the difeafe is cured, becaufe we find means to get fome mo- 
ments of refpite from pain? Or fhall we expect from time, 


the phyfician of brutes, a lingring and uncertain deliverance? | 


Shall we wait to be happy, till we can forget that we are 
miferable, and owe to the weaknefs of our faculties a tran- 
quillity which ought to be the effect of their ftrength? Far 
otherwife. Let us fet all our paft and our prefent afflictions 
at once before our eyes. Let us refolve to overcome them, 
inftead of flying from them, or wearing out the fenfe of 
them by long and ignominious patience. Inftead of palli- 
ating remedies, let us ufe the incifion-knife and the cauftic, 
fearch the wound to the bottom, and work an immediate 
and radical cure. 

‘ The recalling of former. misfortunes ferves to fortify 
the mind againft later. He muft blufh to fink under the 
anguifh of one wound, who furveys a body feamed over 
with the fcars of many, and who has come victorious out 
of all the conflifts wherein he received them. Let fighs, 
and tears, and fainting under the lighteft ftrokes of adverfe 
fortune, be the portion of thofe unhappy people whofe tender 
minds a long courfe of felicity has enervated: while fuch, 
as have paffed through years of calamity, bear up, witha 
noble and immoveable conftancy, againft the heavieft. Un- 
interrupted mifery has this good effect, as it continually 
torments, it finally hardens. Such is the language of phi- 
lofophy : and happy is the man who acquires the right of 
holding it.’ 

After fome judicious reflections on the gifts of fortune, 
‘ and fhewing the neceffity of our ftanding watchful, as cen- 
tinels, to difcover the fecret wiles and open attacks of this 
capricious goddefs before they reach us, his lordfhip pro- 
ceeds to examine what exile is. ‘ It is, then, fays he, 
a change of place: and, left you fhould fay that I diminith 
the object, and conceal the moft fhocking parts of it, I add, 
that this change of place is frequently accompanied by fome 
or 
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or all of the following inconveniencies: by the lofs of the 
eftate we enjoyed, and the rank which we held; by the 
lofs of that confideration and power which we were in pof- 
feffion of ; by a feparation from our family and our friends ; 
by the contempt which we may fall into ; by the ignominy 
with which thofe who have driven us abroad will endeavour 
to fally the innocence of our characters, and to juftify the 
injuftice of their own condutt.’ 

. All.thefe inconveniencies his lordfhip fpeaks to, and firft 
he corfiders what evil there is, in change of place, abftraé- 
edly and by itfelf. Under this head he obferves, that great 
numbers of m@ chufe to live out of their own countries ; 
that there is no climate fo bad, no country fo favage, as 
not to have fome people who come from abroad, and in- 
habit there by choice. He likewife fhews the abfurdity of 
the notion, which is commonly entertained, of our having 
a fecret affe€tion for our country, independent of, and fu- 
perior to, our reafon. We love the country in which 
we were born, fays he, becaufe we receive particular bene- 
fits from it, and becaufe we have particular obligations to 
it: which ties we may have to another country, as well as 
to that we are born in; to our country by election, as well 
as to our country by birth. In all other refpeéts, a wife 
man Jooks on himfelf as a citizen of the world: and, when 
you afk him where his country lies, points, like Anaxago- 
ras, with his finger to the heavens.’ 

He goes on to obferve, that the world is a great wilder- 
nefs, wherein mankind have wandered and joftled one ano- 
ther about fince the creation; that one nation has been fond 
of feizing what another was tired of pofleffing ; and that 
it will be difficult to point out the country which is to this 
day in the hands of its firft inhabitants. After which, he 
proceeds in the following manner: 

‘ Thus fate has ordained, that nothing fhall remain long 
in the fame ftate: anc what are all thefe tranfportations of 
people, but fo many public exiles? Varro, the moft learned 
of the Romans, thought, fince nature is the fame where- 
ever we go, that this fingle circumftance was fufficient to 
remove all objections to change of place, taken by itfelf, 
and ftripped of the other inconveniencies which attend exile. 
M. Brutus thought it enough that thofe, who go into ba- 
nifhment, cannot be hindred from carrying their virtue a- 
long with them. Now, if any one judge that each of thefe 
comforts is in itfélf infufficient, he muft however confefs, 
that both of them, joined together, are able to remove the 
terrors 
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terrors of exile. For what trifles muft all wé leave behind 
us be efteemed, in comparifon of the two moft precious 
things which men can enjoy, and which, we are fure, will 
follow us where-ever we turn our fteps, the fame nature, 
and our proper virtue? Believe me, the providence of God 
has eftablifhed fuch an order in the world, that, of all 
which belongs to us, the leaft valuable parts can alone fall 
under the will of others. Whatever is beft, is fafeft; lies 
out of the reach of human power; can neither be given 
nor taken away. Such is this great and beautiful work of 
nature, the world. Such is the mind of man, which con- 
templates and admires the world whereof it makes the no- 
bleft part. 

* Thefe are infeparably ours; and, as long as we re- 
main in one, we {hall enjoy the other. Let us march 
therefore intrepidly where-ever we aré led by the courfe 
of human accidents. Where-ever they lead us, on what 
coaft foever we are thrown by them, we fhall mot find our- 
felves abfolutely ftrangers. We fhall meet with men and 
women, creatures of the fame figure, endued with the fame 
faculties, and born under the fame laws of nature. We 
fhall fee the fame virtues and vices, flowing from the fame 
general principles, but varied in a thoufand different and 
contrary modes, according to that infinite variety of laws 
and cuftoms which is eftabhifhed for the fame univerfal end, 
the prefervation of fociety. We fhall feel the fame revo- 
lution of feafons, and the fame fun and moon will guide 
the courfe of our year. The fame azure vault, befpangled 
with ftars, will be every-where fpread over our heads, 
There is no part of the world from whence we may not 
admire thofe planets which roll, like ours, in different orbits 
round the fame central fun; from whence we may not dif- 
cover an objeé ftill more ftup¢ndous, that army of fixed 
{tars hung up in the immenfe fpace of the univerfe, innu- 
merable funs whofe beams enlighten and cherifh the un- 
known worlds which roll around them: ‘and, whilft I am 
ravifhed by fuch contemplations as thefe, whilft my foul is 
thus raifed up to heaven, it imports me little what ground I 
tread upon,’ 

His lordfhip now produces feveral examples from the Ro- 
man hiftory to fhew, that as change of place, fimply con- 
fidered, can render no man unhappy; fo the other evils 
that are objected to exile, either cannot happen to wife and 
virtuous men, or, if they do happen to them, cannot ren- 
der them miferable. ‘Stones are hard, fays he, and cakes 
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of ice are cold: and all who feel them, feel them alike. 
But the good or the bad events, which fortune brings upon 
us, are felt according to what qualities we, not they, have. 
They are in themfelves indifferent and common accidents, 
and they acquire ftrength by nothing but our vice or our 
weaknefs. Fortune can difpenfe neither felicity nor infeli- 
city, unlefs we co-operate with her. Few men, who are 
unhappy under the lofs of an eftate, would be happy in the 
poflefion of it: and thofe, who deferve to enjoy the advan- 
tages which exile takes away, will not be unhappy when 
they are deprived of them. 

* It grieves me to make an exception to this rule: but 
Tully was one fo remarkably, that the example can neither 
be concealed, nor pafled over, ‘This great man, who had 
been the faviour of his country, who had feared, in the 
. fupport of that caufe, neither the infults of a defperate par- 
ty, nor the daggers of affaffins, when he came to fuffer for 
the fame caufe, funk under the weight. He difhonoured 
that banifhment which indulgent providence meant to be 
the means of rendexing his glory compleat, Uncertain 
where he fhould go, or what he fhould do, fearful as a wo- 
man, and froward as a child, he lamented the lofs of his 
rank, of his riches, and of his fplendid popularity. His 
eloquence ferved only to paint his ignominy in ftronger co- 
lours. He wept over the ruins of his fine houfe which 
Clodius had demolifhed : and his feparation from Terentia, 
whom he repudiated not long afterwards, was perhaps an af- 
fiction to him ‘at this time. Every thing becomes intole- 
rable to the man who is once fubdued by grief. He regrets 
what he took no pleafure in enjoying, and, overloaded al- 
ready, he fhrinks at the weight of a feather. Cucero’s be- 
haviour, in fhort, was fuch, that his friends, as well as his 
enemies, believed him to have loft his fenfes. Ce/far be- 
held, with a fecret fatisfaction, the man, who had refufed 
to be his lieutenant, weeping under the rod of Ci 
dius. Pompey hoped to find fome excufe for his own 
ingratitude in the contempt, which the friend, whom he 
had abandoned, expofed himfelf to. Nay Atticus judged 
him too meanly attached to his former fortune, and re- 
proached him for it. Atticus, whofe great talents were 
ufury and trimming, who placed his principal merit in be- 
ing rich, and who would have been noted with infamy at 
Athens, for keeping well with all fides, and venturing on 
none ; even Atticus blufhed for Tully, and the moft plaufi- 
ble man alive aflumed the file of Caio. : 
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¢ I have dwelt the longer on this inftance, becaufe, 
whilft it takes nothing from the truth which has been efta- 
blifhed, it teaches us another of great importance. Wife 
men are certainly fuperior to all the evils of exile. But in 
a ftri& fenfe he, who has left any one paffion of his foul 
unfubdued, will not deferve that appellation. It is not e- 
nough that we have ftudied all the duties of public and pri- 
vate life, that we are perf:@ly acquainted with them, and 
that we live up to them in the eye of the world. A patf- 
fion that lies dormant in the heart, and ‘has efcaped our 
fcrutiny, or which we have obferved and indulged as veni- 
al, or which we have perhaps encouraged, as a principle to 
excite and to aid our virtue, may one time or other deftroy 
our tranquillity, and difgrace our whole chara¢ter.—T his 
was the cafe of Cicero. Vanity was his cardinal vice. It 
had, I queftion not, warmed his zeal, quickened his indu- 
ftry, animated the love of his country, and fupported his 
conftancy againft Cataline: but it gave to C/od:us an entire 
victory over him.’ 

Having fhewn, that change of place is the delight of 
many, and that it may be borne by every man; _ his lord- 
fhip proceeds thus: * But who can bear the evils that ac- 
company exile? You who afk the queftion can bear them. 
Every one who confiders them as they are in themfelves, 
inftead of looking at them through the falfe optic which 
prejudice holds before our eyes. For what? you have 
loft your eftate: reduce your defires, and you will perceive 
yourfelf to be as rich as ever; with this confiderable ad- 
vantage to boot, that your cares will be diminifhed.—Ba- 
nifh out of your exile all imaginary, and you will fuffer 
no real wants. The little ftream which is left will fuffice 
to quench the thirft of nature, and that which cannot be 
quenched by it, is not your thirft, but your diftemper; a 
diftemper formed by the vicious habits of your mind, and 
not the effeét of exile. How great a part of mankind bear 
poverty with chearfulnefs, becaufe they have been bred in 
it, and are accuftomed to it? Shall we not be able to ac- 
quire, by reafon and by refle@ion, what the meaneft artifan 
pofleffes by habit ?>—-— Let us caft our eyes backwards on 
thofe great men who lived in the ages of virtue, of fimpli- 
city, of frugality, and let us blufh to think that we enjoy 
in banifhment more than they were matters of in the midft 
of their glory, in the utmoft affluence of their fortune. 
Let us imagine that we behold a great dictator giving au- 
tence to the Samnite ambafladors, and preparing on the 
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hearth his mean repaft with the fame hand which had fo 
often fubdued the enemies of the commonwealth, and borne 
the triumphal laurel to the capitol. Let us remember that 
Plato bad but three fervants,and that Zeno had none.—After 
fuch examples, fhall we be afraid of poverty ? Shall we 
difdain to be adopted into a family which has fo many il- 
luftrious anceftors ? Shall we complain of banifhment, for 
taking from us what the greateift philotophers, and the 
reateft heroes of antiquity never enjoyed ?” 

His lordfhip now confiders the inconvenience attending 
exile, which arifes from a feparation from our family and 
friends... * You are feparated, fays he, from your family 
and your friends: take the lift of them, and look it well 
ever. How few of your family will you find who deferve 
the name of friends? and how few among thofe who are 
really fuch? Eraze the names of fuch as ought not to ftand 
on the roll, and the voluminous catalogue will foon dwindle 
into a narrow compa{s. Regret, if you pleafe, your fepa- 
ration from this fmall remnant. Far be it from me, whilf 
I declaim againft a fhameful and vicious weaknefs of mind, 
to profcribe the fentiments of a virtuous friendfhip. Regret 
your feparation from your friends ; but regret it like a man 
who deferyes to be theirs. This is ftrength, not weaknefs 
of mind; it is virtue, not vice.’ 

With regard to contempt and ignominy, he tells us, 
that they can never fall to the lot of a wife and virtuous 
man. ‘ It is impoflible, fays he, that he who reverences 
himfelf fhould be defpifed by others: and how can igno- 
miny affe& the man who collects all his ftrength within 
himfelf, who appeals from the judgment of the multitude 
to another tribunal, and lives independent of mankind and 
of the accidents of life? Cato loft the election of preetor, 
and that of conful ; but is any one blind enough to truth 
to imagine, that thefe repulfes reflected any difgrace on 
him? The dignity of thefe two magiftracies would 
have been encreafed by his wearing them. They fuffered, 
not Cato. 

¢ BANISHMENT, with all its train of evils, is fo far 
from being the caufe of contempt, that he who bears up 
with an undaunted fpirit againft them, while fo many are 
dejected by them, ereéts on his very misfortunes a trophy 
to his honour: for fuch is the frame and temper of our 
minds, that nothing ttrikes us with greater admiration than 
a man intrepid in the midft of misfortunes. Of ail igno- 
minies an ignominious death mutt be allowed to be the 
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greateft; and yet, where is the blafphemer who will pre- 
fume to defame the death of Socrates? This faint entered 
the prifon with the fame countenance with which he re- 
duced thirty tyrants, and ‘he-took off ignominy from the 
place: for ‘how could it be deemed a prifon when Socrates 
was there ?” 
His lordfhip concludes this excellent treatife: in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘* Thefe are fome of thofe reflections 
which may.ferve to fortify the mind under banifhment, and 
under the other misfortunes of life, which it is every man’s 
intereft to prepare for, becaufe they are common to all men: 
I fay, they are common to all men; becaufe even they who 
efcape them are equally expofed to them. ‘The darts of ad- 
verfe fortune are always levelled at our heads. Some reach 
us, fome graze againft us, and fly to wound our neigh- 
bours. Let us therefore impofe an equal temper on our 
minds, and pay without murmuring the tribute which we 
owe to humanity. The winter brings cold, and we mutft 
freeze. The fummer returns with heat, and we muft melt. 
The inclemency of the air diforders our health, and we 
muft be fick. Here we are expofed to wild beafts, and there 
to men more favage than the beafts: and, if we efcape the 
inconveniencies and dangers of the air and the earth, there 
are perils by water and perils by fire. This eftablifhed 
courfe of things it is not in our power to change: but it is 
in our power to aflume fuch a greatnefs of mind, as becomes 
wife and virtuous men ; as may enable us to encounter the 
accidents of life with fortitude, and to conform ourfelves 
to the order of nature, who governs her great kingdom, the 
world, by continual mutations. Let us fubmit to this or- 
der; let us be perfuaded, that whatever does happen ought 
to happen, and never be fo foolifh as to expoftulate with 
nature. The beft refolution we can take is, to fuffer what 
we cannot alter, and to purfue, without repining, the road 
which providence, who directs every thing, has marked 
out tous: for it is not enough to follow; and he is but a 
bad foldier who fighs, and marches on with reluétancy. 
We muft receive the order with fpirit and chearfulnefs, and 
not endeavour to flink out cf the poft which is affigned us 
in this beautiful difpofition of things, whereof even our 
fufferings make a neceffary part. Let us addrefs ourfelves 
to God, who governs all, as CLEANTHEs did in thofe 
admirable verfes, which are going to lofe part of their grace 
and energy in my tranflation of them. 
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“¢ Parent of nature! mafter of the world! 
Where’er thy providence dire€ts, behold 

My fteps with chearful refignation turn. 

Fate leads the willing, drags the backward on. 
Why. fhould [I grieve, when grieving I muft bear ? 
Or take with guilt, what guiltlefs I might fhare?” 


‘ Thus let us fpeak, and thus let us act. Refignation 
to the will of God is true magnanimity. But the fure 
mark of a: pufillanimous and bafe fpirit, is, to ftruggle 
againft, to cenfure the order of providence, and, inftead 
of mending our own conduct, to fet up for correcting 
that of our Maker.’ A ’ 


ART. xtvir. THEoporus: 4 dialogue concerning the 
art of preaching. By mr. David Fordyce, late profeffor 
of prwerty in the marifchal college, Aberdeen. 12mo., 
3s. Dodfley. 





N an advertifement prefixed to this excellent performance 
we are told, that the author was originally defigned for the 
church, to which he was early prompted, both by his genius 
and difpofition; and that the whole aim of his ambition, and 
the whole purpofe of his ftudies, for a courfe of years, was to 
prepare himfclf for it. What kind of appearance he made 
as a preacher, we know not: but that he was well qualified 
for appearing with honour in that charater, no one, we 
are perfuaded, who perufes the piece now before us with 
candour and attention, will doubt. He writes like one 
who felt the importance of the /acred charaéter, and who 
was deeply fenfible of the neceffity of acquiring a large ftock 
of furniture, in order to fupport it with honour ‘and ufeful- 
nefs. His piety appears to have been manly and rational ; 
his fentiments of the divine perfeétions exalted and amiable ; 
his knowledge of human nature, and of the various ways 
of affecting the human heart, very extenfive; and his elo- 
quence natural and affecting. 

It were to be wifhed that all, who have the /acred office 
in view, would perufe this fmall treatife with care and at- 
tention: for, tho’ our author has not entered into a full 
and particular detail of pulpit-eloquence, he has fhewn what 
the great end is, which a preacher of the gofpel ought to 
propofe to himfelf; what are the qualifications he ought to 
be poffeffed of ; and what are the propereft methods of fet- 
ting 
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ting about the inftru€tion and perfuafion of mankind. With 
regard to his ftile and manner of writing, we need fay no- 
thing ; as it may be fairly prefumed that moft of our readers 
are well acquainted with his ingenious and entertaining dia- 
logues on education, 

Our author takes up almoft a third part of his performance 
in reviewing the different modes of eloquence that have pre- 
vailed in different ages and nations of the world, and the 
more obfervable revolutions that have happened in the me- 
thod of preaching in our own country, fince the reforma- 
tion. In this part of his work he has fhewn great know- 
ledge of antient and modern times, a thorough acquaintance 
with the genius of Greece and Rome, and has given feveral 
hints which may be extremely ufeful to all who ftudy with 
a view either to the pu/pit or the bar: we fhall not, how- 
ever, detain our readers with any extracts from it, but pro- 
ceed dire&tly to that part where he enters more clofely 
upon his fubject, after having given them his .fentiments 
concerning our modern preachers, which he delivers in 
the character of AGORETES, a gentleman intended for 
the minifiry. 

‘ Iam confcious to myfelf of no prejudices againft our 
modern preachers, faid AGORETEs, and am very willing 
to allow them all the merit that you or their warmeft ad- 
vocates can plead for, I allow them generally a noble fu- 
periority to popular errors, great freedom and beauty of 
fentiment, clear reafoning and coherence of thought, deep 
critical f{kill, elegance of itile, a juft arangement of periods, 
propriety of pronounciation, and much modefty in their 
action and manner. But, after all, I have fo unhappy a 
tafte, or fo unfafhionable a way of thinking, as not to be 
thoroughly fatisfied even with all thefe combined excellen- 
cies. I want, my dear friend, to have my mind exalted 
above the world, and above itfelf, with the facrednefs and 
fublimity of divine things: I want to feel, warmly to feel, 
no Icfs than to be coolly convinced of, the tranfcendent 
beauty and excellence of virtue: I want to be fufpcnded, 
and awed, as with the prefence of God, to fink into deep 
proftration before him, to be ftruck with the majefty of his 
perfections, and tran{ported with the wonders of his love: 
I want to conceive an infinite horror at fin, to glow with 
an ardent paflion of doing good, to pant after perfeétion 
and immortality, and to ripen apace for both: in fhort, I 
Want to have my underftanding enlightened, my heart in- 
flamed, every affcétion thrilled, and my whole life reformed. 
Vou. VI, Ee But 
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But are thefe important ends likely to be gained, by a well- 
reafoned harangue on fome fpeculative point of orthodoxy, 
by a'clear contutation of fome infidel or heretic, by adry, 
critical difcuffion of fome dark or dubious text, by a cold 
elaborate diflertation on fome moral fubje€t, or a curious 
diffeétion of fome paffion of the mind, or a vague declama- 
tion on fome virtue or vice, and their effeéts on fociety or 
individuals? Yet /uch I find the general tafle of preach- 
ing now to be. And in it, without doubt, the preachers 
have an opportunity of fhewing a great extent of learning, 
{kill in languages, acquaintance with antiquity, much cri- 
tical acumen, depth of judgment, fprightlincfs of wit, 
knowledge of human nature, and abundance of zeal, and 
averfion to the enemies of orthodoxy. It muft likewife be 
allowed, that thofe different fpecies of fermonizing do ad- 
mirably {uit the different kinds of hearers, the cold fatur- 
nine complexion of fome, the curious inquifitive tafte of o- 
thers, the vehement heat of one fet, the oppofite lukewarm- 
nefs of another, and the love of novelty and variety in all: 
efpecially they footh that infinite pride and felf-conceit of 
the generality, which makes them fo fatisfied with them- 
felves, and fo apt to contemn and cenfure others, And, 
perhaps, were any bold preacher to take things in another 
key, to appear, and to be indeed what he appeared, much 
in earneft, and tocome more home to the real concerns 
and feelings of mankind, I am afraid he would find but a 
cold reception from the more polite and refined part of his 
audience: he would in al] probability pafs for an enthufiaft, 
or at beft for one who wanted to draw the attention and 
refpect of the world by his fingularity. And if, inftead of 
leaving his auditory coo], as they chofe to be, he fhou!d warm 
and intereft their hearts, and fend them away ferious and 
thoughtiul, he would be deemed to have laid rhetorical traps 
for them, and played artfully on their paffions, at the ex- 
pence of their reafon. So that I cannot te!] PHinonous, 
whether J] ought entirely to blame the preachers, for this 
cold, languid, unaflecting vein of preaching, into which 
they are fallen; or whether it is to be afcribed to the delt- 
cate, fhall I call it, or the diffulute tafte of the age, which 
chufes to be entertained, rather than edified, is too wife to 
be tutored, and too good to be refurmed.’ 

Soon after this T#Eoporus is introduced into the dia- 
logue, and the largeft fhare of the converfation affigned him, 
He is reprefented as a noble model of preaching, and an ex- 
cellent example of diving; as one in whofe /i/e every feature of 
Virtue 
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virtue may be traced, which he delineates in his fermons. 
AGORETES, having introduced his friend PHILoNoUs to 
the acquaintance of this reverend gentleman, begs of him, 
that he would be pleafed to favour them with his fentiments 
on the true art of preaching with the greateft probability of 
fuccefs. THEODORUs, after obferving that it was no eafy 
matter to lay down a compleat fyftem of rules on fo nice 
and difficult a fubjeét, confiders what the art is, and what 
is its aim or fcope: and the whole myftery of it, he tells 
us, confifts in making the bearers chriftians in fpirit and in 
truth, and not in name only. * This great principle, fays 
he, kept fteadily in view, will, at one blow, fweep off in- 
finite materials, with which ignorant preachers feek to a- 
dorn, and defigning ones mean to recommend, their fer- 
mons ; it will fuperfede many ufelefs arguments, which 


. fome well-meaning men ufe, to convince the unbelieving, 


confute the erroneous, and confirm the faithful; and 
which fome fiery z<alots employ to fet a {mall part of man- 
kind againit all the reft ; and it wiil contract the true de- 
fign, and the whole energy of the art within its proper 
bounds, the reclaiming the bad from vice, and improv- 
ing the good in virtue. This then, I conceive, is the 
bufinefs of a preacher of the gofpel; this is his pride and 
glory.’ 

He now proceeds to fhew how this is to be done. *£ As 
the fubje€&t, fays he, on which the preacher is to operate, 
is man, I fuppofe he muft take him fuch as he finds him; 
as acreature neither endowed with pure intelligence ‘and 
reafon, mor entirely under the direCtions of fenfe and ap- 
petite, but as compounded of body and mind, fenfe and 
reafon, confcience and affeétion ; principles of different, and 
often oppofite natures, and productive of different, and 
fometimes the moft interfering-effects ; principles of wonder- 
ful energy, when they confpire together, but proportiona- 
bly weak, when divided, or fet in oppofition one to the 
other. I apprehend, therefore, that the addrefs of the 
preacher muft lie in paying a proper regard to the mixed and 
compounded charaéter of fo various and delicate a creature, 
by engaging, if pofible, the feveral principles of his nature 
in the fame intereft, and uniting their force in the production 
of the fame effect. 

© Pray, Sir, fays Agoretes, how is this poffible to be 
done? For one would think, that fuch contrary princi- 
ples, how artfully foever fet to work, would baffle each o- 
ther’s effect, : 
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‘ It is only imitating, fays Theodorus, the creat artift of 
life and nature, who at once charms our fenfe by the won- 
derful apparatus and decorations of his works; aftonifhes 
our imagination by the immenfe variety, infinite complica- 
tion, and yet marvellous regularity of his machinery ; in- 
forms our reafon by the fimplicity and coherence of defign, 
which run through the whole ; and, laftly, who interefts 
and agitates every affection by the amazing fubferviency of 
every fingle wheel and movement of the vaft machine, to 
firike and to delight us, In like manner ought the 

reacher, who means to produce the fame effects, to ad- 
drefs himfelf to the rea/on, or underftanding, to the con- 
fcience, to the imaginaticn, to the ears, and to the eyes of 
his audience. If any of thefe inlets to perception and per- 
fuafion are neglected by him, the force of his addrefs will, 
as I faid, be proportionably diminifhed: but if he apply to 
them ali at once, with the proper arts adapted to each, he 
will break in upon the mind, with fuch light and power, as 
will, with the help of the Almighty, bear down all op- 
pofition, and give him an abfolute empire over the human 
heart.’ 

Azcretes begs to be let a little more particularly into this 
divine art. Yiecdorus replies as follows: ¢ Alas, how fhall 
I teach you an art to which I am a ftranger myfelf? From 
what altars fhal!l I borrow the holy fire, to impart it to you? 
With what heaven-taught eloquence muft that man be in- 
fpired, who can fully explain, what it is to inform, of ra- 
ther feed the underflanding, with the awful and fublime 
truths of religion, to hold up thefe in fome grand and lumi- 





nous point of view, from whence a ftream of light fhall 
fpread on every fide, in all the previous and fucceeding 
parts of a difcourfe; where the mind fhall reft and repofe 
itfelf, and’ from whence it may launch forth again with frefh 
attention and vigour? What art muft the teacher have, 
to fele& the main and leading principle, upon which the 
fubject turns, to fet this before the hearer in every view, 
till he has thoroughly entered into it, and to conduét him 
gradually through all its proofs and confequences, by a fhort 
and eafy chain? The mind of man is wonderfully pleafed, 
to know the ground and reafon of every thioz, to fee the 
conclufion in its principle, and to be led throuzh a fuccef= 
fion of principles, perceiving at each ftep, the gradual dawn 
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mportant point ; to grafp at once the whole defign and 
compafs of a fu bjeet, and to difcern the order and de pen- 
dence of the feveral parts, all confpiring to illuftrate and 
ftrike home the principal truth in queftion. And, furely, 
the preacher can never want materials to gratify his hearers 
in this manner, if he rightly ufe that glorious inftrument 
we formerly took notice of, the go/pel ; which unveils to us 
the great difpenfations of Heaven to the fons of men; ia 

which there is to be found a wonderful depth of defign, and 
an illuftrious concatenation of events leading on its accom- 
plifhments. 

‘ Pray, Sir, fays Agoretes, is not fuch an argumentative 
and connected method of preaching as you feem to propofe, 
too refined and philofophical for the generality of hearers ; 
few of whom are able to attend to a feries of proofs, to re- 
mount to principles, and to defcend from thence through a 
chain of confequences ? 

‘ ] do not fay replies Theodorus, that the bulk of man- 
kind are able to {tretch their attention long, or to take in 
remote, much Jefs fubtil, links of a chain of reafoning ; 
they need to be often relieved, to have truth made wonder- 
ous plain, and the fteps which conduct to it fhort, fenfi- 
ble, and eafy: but then, as the parts of a great building, 
without a due proportion and fymmetry to bind them tou 
gether, diftraét the fight amidit their multiplicity and in- 
dependence on one another, fo a fermon, without a ftrict 
unity of defign, without a regular diftribution and order of 
parts among themfelves, as well as a juft and uniform fub- 
ordination to the principal point in view, will, I dare fay, 
only confound the underftanding of the hearer, perplex 
his memory, and fend him away rather amazed than edi- 
fied. It is that light, order, and confiftency of parts, and 
that unity of defign running thorough the whole, which 
give a body to difcourfes; nay, and a foul too. Without 
thefe they are a dead carcafe, a formlefs and infipid mafs, 
uninftruGtive, unanimating, and ufelefs, 

‘It muft be granted, fays Agoretes, that a difcourfe, 
which has no determinate defign, and keeps no regular me 
thod, muft be a very unedifying and infignificant: perform 
ance: but may not the ordinary way of explaining a text 
or fubjeét, and branching it out into its feveral divifions 
and fubdivifions, and then winding up the whole with pro- 
per inferences, anfwer equally well all the purpofes you 
mean to forve by your method, fully inftruct the hearer, 
afford him proper ining places for his memory, and give 
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him a clue to condugt him whitherfoever you intend to lead 
him? 

¢ Thofe methodical diftributions you talk of, fays Theo- 
dcrus, may poffibly be helps to the weak memory, and the 
weaker judgment of the preacher ; but, I am afraid, they 
rather diftra& the views of the hearers, and break down a 
difcourfe into a parcel of feparate, independent, and minute 
parts, which embarrafs and enfeeble one another, and de- 
ftroy the eff.ét of the whole. It is as if one, who was to 
give an anatomy of the human body, fhould fever the head 
from the trunk, lop off the limbs, and divide the whole 
into fo many detached pieces ; the refult of which would be 
a fpectacle of deformity and horror, Whereas an able ana- 
tomifi, obferving the order of nature, the juft diftinétions, 
the apt diftrjbutions, the admirable jun&tutes and fympathy 
of the feveral parts, and explaining the aftonifhing ufes and 
ceconomy of the whole ftruéture, would give us a moft 
beautiful expofition, equally curious and inftru€tive. In 
like manner, a mafter of the art of preaching, will diftin- 
guifh where nature has diftinguifhed, and divide where na- 
ture has divided: he will obferve the genuine order and juft 
coherence of things, how one truth tallies with another, 
what place every thing ought to have to give it the greateft 
force, and how the whole ought to be ranged and com- 
bined, to produce the moft powerful ef&&. A difcourfe 
executed in this manner, will not want the grace of order: 
the tranfitions will be natural; the connedtions ftrong ; and 
the divifions, arifing from the fubje€t, will affift, inftead of 
diffracting the attention of the hearers, and lead his mind 
onward neturally, and aimoft irrefiftably, to the main con- 
clufion. Whereas the fame dull, unvaried chime of re- 
turning divifions, makes his attention flag, and produces 
that infipid languor, which is no friend to true perfuafion, 
whatever it may be to ductile credulity. On this account, 
perhaps it may be no lofs to the hearer, though he fhould 
not all at once perceive the drift of the fpeaker, nor have 
every ftep of the progrefs, by which he is to be conducted 
to the conclufion, marked out to him before hand. If the 
method be natural, yet fomewhat hid from view, it will 
make the deeper impreffion, and the refule will ftrike the 
mind with a force heightened by furprize.’ 

Having fhewed the neceflity of unity of defign, and jult- 
nefs of order, to give proper weight to a difcourfe, and the 
infuficiency of the ordinary method of divifion to anfwer 
that end; and having pointed out the way in which the 
underfianding 
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under ftanding is to be addrefled, Theodorus now goes on to 
fhew how the preacher fhould proceed with the other powers 
of our mixed nature, 

‘ The next grand principle, fays he, to which the 
preacher ought to addrefs himfelf with a peculiar energy, 
I take to be the Conscience, or that maral faculty of 
perception, by which we diftinguifh between virtue and 
vice, are confcious of good or bad order within, and approve 
or condemn accordingly. To addrefs this faculty to purpofe, 
and to roufe its inmoft feelings, is a matter of infinite deli- 
cacy and moment. That preacher who would fpeak home 
to the confciences of men, muft lay open the human heart, 
and trace its windings, its difguifes and corruptions: he 
muft unfold the principles and fprings of human conduét, 
remove from actions their falfe colourings, and diftinguifh 
appearances from realities: he muft deteét the various biaf- 
fes of felf-love and felf-deceit, expofe the ftruggles of inter- 
fering paffions, paint the feveral virtues and vices, in all the 
beauty of one, and deformity of the other, give to every 
character its juft form and boundaries, bring it to the 
teft of the great rule of life, and, in fhort, draw voice and 
paffion from the heart of man; fo that every one fhall 
hear, fee, and recognize himfelf, and ftand acquitted or 
condemned in his own breait, according as he deferves one 
or the other.—Tis is to addrefs the confctence. And who- 
ever can do this to purpofe, has hit upon the true mafter- 
key of facred eloquence, and pofleffes that powerful art, by 
which he may alarm, controul, and govern the human 
mind. 

‘ A faculty immediately fubordinate to this, and which 
muft be employed as a main inftrument to work upon it, 
is the IMAGINATION, that a¢tive and wonderful power, 
which prefents to us the various images of things, and in- 
vefts them, with the mighty force they have to charm or 
frighten, to attract our admiration, or excite our averfion. 
It mult therefore be no mean part of the preacher’s bufinefs 
to apply himfelf to this noble faculty, by laying proper 
materials before it, combining ftrong images, {electing thofe 
circumftances which are moft adapted to imprefs the mind, 
and to fhew things as it were prefent to its very fenfe, exhi- 
biting natural and moving piétures of life and manners, em- 
ploying bold fentiments and glowing figures, animating the 
whole with fuch itcength and fpirit, and adorning it with 
fuch elegance and grace, both in his di€tion and manner, 


a3 are fitteft to allure, to feize, and tranfport the hearers. 
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¢ The art you talk of, fays Azoretes, feems to he of wide 
extent, and of grat difficulty in the execution: but fhould 
a preacher indulge to the flights of fancy, which you appear 
to recommend, is there no “danger of his lofing himfelf in 
thofe airy regions, which terminate in chimera, " of his quit- 
ting the fimpli ‘ity or debafing the dignity, of fuch compo- 
fitions, by an affeGtation of too much ornament, and ap- 
pearing to lay baits for catching the imagination, rather than 
to offer arguments for convincing the judgment | ? Would 
it not, therefore, be better to keep to the more plain and 
fafe road of common fenfe and fober reafoning ? 
‘ I frankly acknowledge, fays Theodorus, there is abun- 
dance of danger in the wild excurfions of an ungoverned 
fancy ; and gn it is no eafy matter to rein it well: but 
fhould we forbid the preacher the ufe of fo efficacious an en- 
gine, we fhould deprive him of a main inftrument of per- 
fuafion, aad hardly leave him any thing to move the pa/- 
fions, which are however the great and immediate fprings of 
ation. Man is too liftlefs and lazy a creature, to be ac- 
tuated by cool views of intereft, or dry fpeculations con- 
cerning his duty and happine’s, One who is fuch a dupe to 
his pleafur es, and who is always engaged in fome prefent 
purfuit, which engrofles all his thought and sate, needs 
many powerful motives to make him quit the chace, very 
interefling views to win his attention, and very convincing 
seafons to allure him toa different courfe. Obje&s which 
are remote from fenfe and matter, as moral and divine truths 
are, muft be brought near the mind, and rendered palpable 
and familiar to it by the beauty or ftrength of imagery : 
objects diffant as to time and place, can only have that dif- 
tance leflened, by being re pref nied in fuch a lively and fen- 
fible mancer, as to appear almoit prefent to the mind. But 
how is this tobe done, without borrowing all the lights and 
colouring which a bright and gl wing fancy an beftow ; 
without giving a body to our conceptions, by ftriking allu- 
fions, comparifons, and reprefentations; in fhort, without 
making the imaginition fubfervient to reafon and judgment? 
It is therefore by natural and animated piftures of geod and 
evil, virtue and vice, heaven and hell, and all thofe other 
awful and momentous topics which religion affords, that 
the imagination is to be roufed, and the various affections 
of our nature interefted, It is thus our admiration and love 
are to be kindkd, our averfion and indignation raifed, our 
‘hopes and fears awakened, cur joy and forrow, our fympa- 
thy, and other paflions, excited. In doing this, there will 
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be both neceffity and fcope for all the bold, the tender, the 
fubiime, and the pathetic figures, which have been employed, 
or recommended by the greateft mafters of eloquence. Laft 
of all, to fet this whole machinery a-going, and to make 
a difcourfe come home with full weight on the hearer’s 
mind, the preacher muft add the majefty and harmony of 
found, with all the ftrength and propriety of aézon ; that 
the ear and eye may be fully fatisfied, and concur to enforce 
the authority of the fpeaker, and to leave his words as ftings 
in the hearts of the audience.—This, gentlemen, I offer you 
only as a fhort and imperfect fhetch of the preacher’s duty, 
or the method of fetting about the inftruction and perfua- 
fion of mankind. ‘Your own reflections will eafily fuggeft 
a thoufand particulars on the fubject, which are fcarce to be 
reduced to rules, and are beft learned from good models, but 
above all from the praétice of the art.’ 

Thesdorus, after fhewing the tefts whereby an indifferent 
perfon may judge of the excellence of a fermon, proceeds 
to point out the qualifications neceflary to a preacher. The 
principal qualification, and that which he meft enlarges up- 
on, is that of being a good man; a lover of God, and a 
friend of men. * A preacher, fays he, who has not felt 
the power, and imbibed the fpirit of chri/ianity, is the moft 
unfit perfon in the world, to teach and recommend it to o- 
thers. Chri/fianity is not fo much a bare fyftem of doc- 
trines, or of rules, as an inftitution of /:fe, a difcipline of 
the heart and its affections, a vital and vivifving /pirit, a 
ray of licht, fent down from the father of lights, to illumi- 
nate a benighted world, and to conduct wandering mortals 
to a ftate of perfeCtion and happinefs. He, into whofe mind 
this all-irradiating and all quickening light has not fhone, 
is yet dark and dead; and, whilft he continues fo himfelf, 
how can he enlighten or vivify others ? 

‘ You know, gentlemen, how much the foundeft of the 
antient philofophers required, as weil as recommended, a 
previous Courfe of trial and preparation, before they admit- 
ted their fcholars, or thought them fit to be admitted, to 
a participation of the more fublime myiteries of fcience, 
What compofure of mind and paffion, what difcipline of 
filence and retirement, what difengagement from fenfe and 
the world, what purity of heart and manners, were deemed 
neceflary to qualify them for being !es into the arcana, the fun- 
damental principles of their philofophy ? Now, as thechri/tian 
inftitution is only a more refined fpecies of philofophy, a more 
efficacious art of purging the foul from the dregs of fenfe 
and’ 
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and paffion, and reuniting it to truth, reafon, and virtue, 
and by confequence to the Divinity; as Fefus Chrif is the 
author of this divine philofophy, and our great my/ffagogue to 
introduce us into the Holy of Holies, and to impart the au- 
guit myfteries of faith; he muft certainly expeé of all his 
difciples, and particularly require of thofe who are to mi- 
nifter to others, a more than ordinary refinement and fim- 
plicity of manners. A man mutt have converfed much with 
Fefus, muft have long ftudied his maxims, and been form- 
ed after his holy and felf-denying fpirit, before he can 
thoroughly comprehend and relifh his pure. and heavenly 
doctrines, or be qualified to teach them to others. What 
watchful difcipline of the heart, what fevere correction of 
the fancy, what ftruggles with himfelf, what contrition, 
what penitence, what humiliation muft he have gone 
thorough, in order to conquer the prejudices of nature, and 
the prepoffeffions of habit, to reconcile him to the myfteries 
of the crof/s, and to make him fubmit chearfully to the 
ftri€tnefs of the gofpel-law ? How often muft he have fat 
at the feet of ‘Fe/us, before he learned to lofe the /ubtilty 
of the man in the fimplicity of the child, the art of the 
feeptic in the candcur and ingenuity of the believer ? I will 
be bold to fay, that no man can truly underftand the dog- 
mata of the chriftian faith, whofe mind 1s {weli’d with va- 
nity, fullied with vice, or funk in pleafure, This divine 
light cannot dwell amidft fuch impure fumes. Whatever 
principies of knowledge, whatever rules of life, we pre- 
tend to communicate to others, will take a tincture of the 
veflel through which they pais. To the clean, afi will be 
clean ; and to the impure, al] will be impure. The good 
man, out of the abundance of his heart, will bring forth 
good things; but a wicked man evil things. And furely 
it may be laid down as a maxim, that, asa corrupt heart 
can dictate no language, that is not in fome refpeét adulte- 
rated ; fo a corrupt life can enforce no practice, but what 
is of a colour with itfeif.’ 

Another effential and indifpenfible qualfication of a 
preacher, we are told, is the knowledge of human nature, 
and of life. The end of preaching, fays Thecdorus, 
which may be confidered as the ait cf /piritual medicine, 
is, to remove a vicious temperament of mind, to Intro- 
duce a good one, and to confirm it by proper applications 
and aright regimen. But it is evident, that this end can 
never be attained, without a thorough knowledge of the 
heart of man, of the difordcrs which arife there, and the 
Various 
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various appearances which thefe put on in the characters of 
men, and the conduét of life. In order to acquire this ne- 
ceflary branch of knowledge, the-paffions mult be accurate- 
ly furveyed, becaufe thefe are the grand {prings of action : 
the motives and caufes which influence them, thofe fpecies 
of good and ill which impel or reftrain their motions, their 
mutual connexions and dependance, together with thofe 
circumftances and relations in life that contribute to their 
growth or decay, muft be carefully ftudied. For it is from 
a full and exact detail of the procefs of nature in the ftructure 
and operations of its leading powers, that we muft deduce 
the true dealing art, or the fureft rules for reftoring and 
perfecting the human conftitution. ‘Therefore a preacher 
muft ftudy his own heart well, and be much converfant 
with mankind, with thofe efpecially who refign the health 
of their fouls to his care, if he would pra¢tife with fuccefs 
upon fuch nice fubjects.’ 

‘ You feem, sir, fays Agoretes, in the laft part of your 
difcourfe, to have mentioned a very material branch ef the 
preacher’s bufinefs ; we fhould be glad to hear it explained 
at mere Jength, and to know what are the beft methods for 
carrying on the cure of d:feafed minds. 

‘ For my part, replies Thecdorus, I know no ceriain or 
univerfal recipes for the recovery of mental diforders, Aver 
the utmott care that mortals can take of them, they muft 
be left at laft in the hands of the almighty phyfictan of fouls, 
who knows their inmoft frame, and can apply fovereign 
and infallible remedies. Different minds muft be treated 
differently, according to their feveral conftitutions, We 
fhail, however, apply the healing art the more fuccefsfully, 
if we remember what is the immediate caufe of moft dif- 
tempers that attack the human conftitution. Now by ob- 
{erving the various complexions and characters of men, and 
analyfing the feveral diforders to which they are obnoxious, 
we fhall find, that it is generally fome miftaken opinion of 
right and wrong, of God and religion, or the admiration 
{ame partial, and generally fome extcrnal good, that mifleads 
and governs the bulk of mankind, and gives rife to all the 
irregular paffions which difquiet their minus, and to all the 
wild diforders which deform their lives. Some falfe fpecies 
of good, borrowing delufive colours from the fair and ge- 
nuine forms of virtue, beauty, or happine/s, and having 
paft into the region of fancy, unexamined and undiftinguifhed 
by the judgment, firft raifes admiration, then paffion ; 
which, being fucceeded by choice, gives birth to refolution, 
and 
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and that iffues ina wrong conduit. For I can hardly think 
it compatible with the conftitution of human nature, to pur- 
fue i/l as fuch, or to take pleafure in deformity and vice, 
unlefs under fome mafk of good.’ 

Theodorus now enters into fome detail, and fhews how 
the cafe ftands with refpect to plea/ure, &c. After which, 
he proceeds as follows: ¢ It appears then, gentlemen, by 
this detai!, that thofe who are under the influence or domi- 
nion of any vice, are deceived by fome falfe fpecies or ano- 
ther, according to which they regulate their character and 
conduct ; and that it muft therefore be of the utmoft con- 
fequence, to expofe that falfe fpecies, by fhewing, that the 
opinion itfelf is ill founded, or the paffion built upon it 
faulty, either in excefs or defect ; and to paint this paffion 
in 2l! its appearances and forms fo exaétly, that no man, 
who attends without prejudice to the picture, may miftake 
his own features. The effeét of fuch a delineation will be, 
that he muft take part one way or other, and either approve 
or condemn himfelf. For hardly can any human creature 
behold a juft reprefentation of his own character with in- 
difference: therefore, when one difplays to him the images 
of himfelf, and prefents him with his own views, fenti- 
ments, and paffions, he muft either love or lothe the 
draught. And this affection or averfion muft be excited, 
in proportion to the likenefs of the picture, and the atten- 
tion with which it is furveyed. This, I apprehend, is the 
firft ftep towards the recovery of a mindenfnared by vice. 
—But it is eafy to fee, that he muft not be unacquainted 
with the human heart, and the varicus difeafes to which it 
is fubject, and muft be no mean artift in moral painting, 
who can thus make us pafs in review before ourfelves, re- 
fle&t ferioufly on our own difpofitions and condu@t, and by 
fo doing, intereft every fentible, ingenuous, and humane 
principle about us.’ 

Theodorus now proceeds to explain how the bufinefs of 
drawing characters is to be managed, and how that kind of 
moral painting, which is allowable in preaching, is to be 
diftinguifhed from the other kinds of it. He concludes 
with a few hints relating to the methed of digefting, 
ranging, and fetting off materials of a difcourfe; and 
‘with fhewing, in what manner the whole fhould be de- 
Jivered, fo as to produce’the ftrongeft and moft lafting 
effect. 

« The grand fecret, fays he, lies in following nature in 
every part, in the method and connexions, the ma 
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and language, the voice, the aétion, and the whole external 
manner. Be mafter of your fubject, and as it were in/pired 
with it; and then light and order will naturally dawn up- 
on it: every thing will fall into the place which becomes 
it beft: one part will introduce another, juft at the time 
that the minds of the audience are prepared to receive it; 
and what follows will fupport and fortify what went be- 
fore: the more plain and fimple truths will pave the way 
to the more abftrufe and complex ones; and the proofs or 
illuftrations will ftill rife, one above the other, ina regular 
and eafy gradation, till the whole force of conviction breaks 
upon the mind, and now allows you fair fcope to play upon 
every tender and paffionate ftring, that belongs to the heart 
of man. Then be fure to feel every fentiment yourfelf, and 
to enter firft into every paffion you want to communicate 
to : ers: and, unlefs your imagination plays its part very 
ill, boldeft figures, the ftrongeft images, and the moft 
moving expreffions will pour in upon you, and animate your 
whole difcourfe and manner with fuch life and (pirit, as can- 
not fail of winding up the hearer’s mind to the utmoft pitch 
of attention and of paffion. If you are thoroughly touch- 
ed with the importance and dignity of the great fubjects of 
religion and virtue, you will not be ambitious of the repu- 
tation of fine /peakers, nor ftudy the little ornaments of a 
gaudy eloquence, fuch as pretty fimiles, ftrained antithefes, 
polifhed periods, and the play of wit or words. I am far 
from difcouraging the clofeft ftudy and application of mind 
to one’s fubjeét, previous to the appearing in public: but a 
great deal muft be left to the extemporary efforts of nature, 
when the fpeaker is enlivened with all the animating cir- 
cumftances which attend public fpeaking. That man who 
has ranged every thought, meafur’d every fentence, tran- 
fition, and circumftance of his difcourfe, and fettled the 
whole method of his delivery in his clofet, may be indeed 
an elegant and correét fpeaker ; but I will venture to fay, 
he can never be a popular and powerful orator: he will fall 
intoa cold phlegmatic manner of fpeaking; or, if he throw 
himfelf into a forced heat, it will appear artificial, or elfe 
evaporate in a tedious infipid famenefs of voice and action : 
either of which are the dead weights of genuine eloquence. 
Whereas, if the fpeaker be thoroughly enlightened and 
warmed with his fubjeét, and feels himfelf the paffion he 
meang to infpire, mature, in that cafe, will fuggeft the 
moft becoming ornaments and figoificant phrafes; will vary 
the tone of the voice, according to the rifles and falls, and dii- 
ferent 
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ferent turns of the paffion; and, in fine, will animate with 
the moft expreflive air, look, and aCiion, according to the 
feveral feelings and movements of the mind. For nature 
and pajffion are more able prompters than the moft eminent 
matters of elocution. Such a fpeaker, with all his repe- 
titions, breaks, inaccuracies, and chafms in difcourfe, will 
force his way, through all oppofition, into the bowels and 
foul ef the hearer, and will kindle and fet on fire his 
whole frame ; while your fmooth and ftudied declaimer 
will fend him away as cool and unmoved as he found him.’ 


The amiable Theodorus clofes the dialogue with recom- 
mending, as the beft model of eloquence, the Divine 
TEACHER AND Saviour of mankiad, who fpoke as 
never man fpake. Happy the preacher, who copies after 
fo noble an example! Happy the people, who are com- 


mitted to his charge ! hh 








Art. xtviit. Remarks on ecclefiaftical hiftory. Vol. It. 
8vo. 5s. C. Davis, &c. See the 1ft volume, Review, vol. 4, 


HE learned and candid ms. ‘Jortin’s principal defign 
in this performance is, te recommend and defend 
chriftianity: his remarks being intended, in fome meature, 
as a fupplement to his excellent difcour/es on the chriftian 
religion. As far as he has touched upon fome lately con- 
troverted queftions concerning the po//-apoftalical miracles, 
he has fhewn great candour and moderation, as well as learn- 
img; he has fteer’d a kind of middie courfe between the 
contending parties, admitting indeed but few of the mira- 
cles that are faid to have been wrought, but not abfolutely 
rejecting them ail, 

He introduces this his fecond volume of remarks with 
giving the fum and fubftance of thofe arguments which are 
ufually urged in defence of the miracles recorded in the new 
teftament; and then proceeds to obferve, that our Saviour’s 
miracles were prophecies at the fame time; that they were 
fuch miracles as in a particular manner fuited his character, 
fignificant emblems of his defigns, and figures aptly repre- 
fenting the benefits to be conferred by him upon mankind, 
‘ So much, fays he, may be urged in behalf of this inter- 
pretation of them, as fhall probably fecure it from being 
ranked amontt thofe fanciful expojfitions which are generally 
flighted by wife men: for many cabbaliffic notiens have 
made their appearance in this, as well as in other one 
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and countries, which are even beneath cenfure or mention, 
and neither fit for the land, nor yet for the dung-bhill. 

¢ Our Saviour’s miracles were then of a beneficent na- 
ture, and fuch as might be expected from one who came 
to be an univerfal bleffing. He caft out evil fpirits, who, 
by the divine providence, were permitted to exert them- 
felves at that time, and to poflefs many perfons. By this 
he fhewed, that he came to deftroy the empire of Satan, 
and feemed to foretel, that, where{Gever his doétrine fhould 
prevail, idolatry and vice fhould be put to flight. He 
forefaw, that the great and popular objection to him would 
be, that he was a magician, and therefore he confuted it be- 
fore-hand, and ejected evil {pirits, to fhew that he was in no 
confederacy with them, 

‘ The miracle which he firft wrought, and which on 
¢hat account was remarkable, was his turning water into 
wine, at a marriage-feaft. There arofe in the church, from 
antient times, fects of heretics, who condemned wine, and 
the ufe ofanimal food, and marriage, and not only heretics, but 
the orthodox alfo ran into extravagant notions of the fame 
kind, crying up celibacy anda folitary life beyond meafure, to- 
gether with rigid and uncommanded aufterities and macera- 
tions of the body. Chrift therefore, as we may conjecture, 
was prefent at this feaft, and honoured it with this mi- 
racle, that it fhould ftand in the gofpel as a confutation of 
thefe foolifh errors, and a warning to thofe who had ears 
to hear, not to be deluded by fuch tanatics. St. ‘Fohn, who 
records this miracle, lived to fee thefe falfe do€trines adopted 
and propagated. 

© He gave fight to the blind, a miracle well fuiting him 
who brought immortality to light, and taught truth to an 
ignorant world. He cured the deaf, and the dumb, and 
the lame, and the infirm, and cleanfed the lepers, and 
healed all manner of fickneffes, to fhew, at the fame time, 
that he was the phyfician of fouls, which have their difeafes 
correfponding in fome manner to thofe of the body, and are 
deaf, and dumb, and impotent, and paralytic, and leprous 
in the fpiritual fenfe-—He fed the hungry multitudes by a 
miracle, which aptly reprefented his heavenly doctrine, and 
the go‘pel preached to the poor.— The fig-tree, which, with 
all its fair appearance, was deftitute of fruit, and died away 
at his rebuke, was plainly a figure of the pharifical reli- 
gion, which was only out-fide fhew; and of the rejection 
and fall of the Fewi/h nation.—At his direétion the difciples 
twice caft the net, and had an aftonifhing draught of fifhes, 
, when 
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when without him they had long toiled in vain and caught 
nothing; an image of the hiccets they fhould have when 
they became fithers of men, as he himélf explained it —His 
rebukine the winds and waves into filence and peace may 
be confidered as an emblem of bis fpiritual viGtories over 
the mad rage of ews and Gentiles; and his walking upon 
the fea feems to have been a prelude of the amazing pro- 
grefs of his gofpel, which croffed the wide ocean, and reached 
the remotett lands. 

¢ He cured fome perfons at a diftance, without-vifiting 
and feeing them, to fhew, that he fhould convert and fave 
by his facred word thofe who fhould not fee and converfe 
with him here on earth. —The darknefs which was fpread 
over the land, fhewed the fpiritual blindnefs of the Fews 

which continued when the gofpel fhone in the Gentile 
world, and was an omen of their deftruétion.—The veil of 
the temple, which was rent in twain from the top to the 
bottom, portended the abolition of the ceremonial law, and 
of the feparation between ‘Jews and Gentiles, and an en- 
trance for believers by the death of Chri into the holy of 
holies. —The earthquakes at the death and refurreétion of 
Chrift fhewed the great revolutions which fhould come to 
pafs in the eftablifhment of the gofpel, and in the fall of 
Fudaifm and Pagani/m; for, in the facred writing, great 
changes in the political world are foretold and denoted by 
earthquakes, by fhaking heaven and earth, and fea, and dry 
land.’ 

Our author obferves, that, if Chrift never wrought a mi- 
racle, and his difciples, mean and illiterate perfons, feigned 
all thefe things, they were extremely ingenious to fix upon 
miracles, which fo exactly fuited the character that he af- 
fumed, iid amazingly fortunate to invent miracles which 
fo aptly prefigured events that came to light in latter times. 
After this he proceeds to fum up the main evidences of the 

carat of our religion, as follows. 





‘ Chrift was for told by the pre eee Of the things 
Pp “edie -d conce ring him, fome were miraculous, fome im- 
probable, fome feemingly tirec hecdiedhibe and all of them 
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they all centered, anc 


t Sasiiein conjecture; and yet in him 
{ were untted, and reconciled. To 


this muft be added, the amazing harmony » analogy, and 
orrefpondence between the old and new teftament, not 
only in the direct prophecies, but in the tvpes, rites, cere- 
monies, and events contamed in the former, and fulfilled 
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could never be the effeét of blind chance. The old and 
new tc{tament confirm each other: the prophetic parts of 
the former fupport the gofpel, and the miracles and pro- 
phecies and fuccefé of Chrift and his apoftles fupport the 
old teftament. 

‘ 2, Chrift knew the hearts of men, as he fhewed upon 
all occafions; a knowledge which almighty God repre- 
fents in fcripture as fo peculiar to himfelt, that he cannot 
be fuppofed to fuffer thofe to partake of it who are not fent 
by him. . 

< 3. He was a prophet: he foretold not only things re- 
mote and lying beyond human fagacity, but things im- 
probable and miraculous, which have been accomplifhed, 

‘ 4. He wrought miracles numerous and various, worthy 
of himfelf, and beneficial to men: and many of thefe mi- 
racles were alfo prophecies at the fame time, and indica- 
tions of future events: and fo were moft of his parables, 

‘ 5. He never erred or failed in any point, as teacher, 
prophet, mefiias, or worker of miracles. All his promifes 
were accomplifhed, pasticularly his remarkable promife 
that he would fupport and comfort all thofe who fhould be 
called to fuffer and to die for his fake, which hath been il- 
luftrioufly fulfilled in ancient and in modern martyrs. 

‘ 6. He conferred miraculous and prophetic gifts on his 
difciples, and they on theirs. 

‘ 7. His religion was plain and popular, yet pure and 
holy, and tending to make men wifer and better; and it 
produced a multitude of good effects in the world. 

‘8. When it was firft preached, it could never have 
made its way without the affiftance of miracles. 

‘ g. He lived and died an example of all that he taught, 
of all active and fuffering virtues. 

© 10. He had no rival or antagonift, to make his autho 
rity appear doubtful, by oppofing prophecies to his prophes 
cies, an miracles to his miracles, from the time that he 
began his miniftry to this day. It cannot be fuppofed 
that there fhould be any decei: in this complicated evidence, 
and that falfhood fhould boaft of all the imaginable characters 
of truth.’ 

He now proceeds to fay fomewhat concerning the po/f- 
apoftolical miracles ; and obferves, concerning them, that, 
as they fall fhort in many inftances of the diftinguifhing 
characters belonging to the works of Chrift and his apoftles, 
fo they muft fail of giving us the fame full perfuafion and 
fatisfation, He further obferves, that they were. not fore- 
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told by the prophets; that they were not wrought by pro- 
phets; that they contained in them ne prophetic indica- 
tions of future events ; and that no man ever laid down 
his life, or even fuffered diftrefs and perfecution in attefta- 
tion of them. 

¢ The chriftian miracles, fays he, may be referred to 
four periods. The firft period contains thofe which are 
recorded in the new teftament, and reaches to about 
A. D. 70. Of thefe there can be no doubt amon 
chriftians. The next period may be of thirty-feven 
years, and ends about A. D. 107. There is reafon to 
think it probable that fome miracles were then performed by 
thofe who preached and planted the gofpel in Pagan coun- 
tries. The third reaches from thence to Conffantine. For 
fome of the miracles in thefe ages, in the fecond and third 
centuries, fo much may be alledged as fhould reftrain us 
from determining too pofitively againft them, and denying 
them all. The laft period is from Conffantine to where 

ou pleafe, and abounds with miracles; the defence of which 
_ fhall be left to thofe who are inclined to undertake it, at 

the hazard of mifapplying their pains. One fort of mi- 
racle feems to have been much wanted, and that was, to 
caft the romantic devil out of the chriftians of thofe times; 
but this kind goeth not out fo eafily, and ftands in awe of 
no exorcifms. 

© Some few miracles indeed are faid to have been wrought 
in the days of Con/ffantine, and in remote regions where 
the gofpel was then firft propagated, which, though for 
certain reafons one cannot rely upon them, yet may require 
a fufpenfe of judgment.—lIf it be afk’d, when miraculous 
powers ceafed in the church? The proper anfwer feems to 
be, that thefe miracles ceafe to us, when we ceafe to find 
fatisfactory evidence for them. Some of the poft-apoftoli- 
cal miracles fhall be confidered in the courfe of this work ; 
and what may be fairly urged in their favour, fhall not be 
omitted: but it may not be amifs to declare once for all, 
that I would not engage for the truth of any of them, after 
A.D.107; and that I defire to be ranked, as to this point, 
not amongit the denyers and rejeéfors, but amongft the 
doubters.’ 

In the remaining part of this work the reader will find 
many judicious remarks on the apologifts for chriftianity and 
their writings; a large account of the Manichean herefy ; 
the characters of Tertullian, Adrian, Cyprian, Fuftin Mar- 
tyr, Origen, &¢: but we fhall finifh our account of it with 

acquainting 
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acquainting our readers, that mr. Fortin has carried his re- 
marks down to the age of Con/fantine, and that he intends 
to confider the completion of the prophecies, in the efta- 
blifhment of chriftianity, and in the deftruQion of the per- 
fecuting princes, in another yolume. hh: 





ArT. xvix. Principles of polity: Being the grounds and 
reafons of civil empire. In three parts. By Thomas 
Pownall, «9; 4to. 43. few’d. E. Owen. 


HE ingenjous and judicious author of this piece hav- 
ing, in a former {mall performance, (fee our Review 
for February 1750) pointed out the defeéts and inconfiften- 
cies attending the do¢tiine of an original contrad?, proceeds 
now to fhew, that the grounds and reafons of civil empire 
arife from nature, and not from pofitive inftitution. He 
makes it appear, that the foctal ftate is the real ftate of 
man’s nature; that the BALANCE OF ProPeRTyY can be 
the only firft, natural, real and permanent ground of thofe 
connexions and fubordinations which form an empire; that 
this balance is indeed to be reétified and regulated by the 
hands of the legiflator or minifter, but that it has its foun- 
dation in nature, in the scI1TE and circumftances of the 
country and people; and that all governments that have 
been able to fubfift and maintain themfelves have been 
formed upon it. 

Our author applies his principles to the real exercife and 
adminifiring of government, and fhews, that they are con- 
fiftent throughout with that true policy which is founded in 
liberty. It appears from the whole of his performance, 
that he is a thorough mafter of his fubjeét, and well ac- 
quainted both with antient and modern hiftory: his fitle 
indeed is, in fome places, fomewhat intricate and perplex 
ed; but his reafonings, as far as we are able to judge, are 
folid and convincing, and his reflections juft. As he has 
thought proper to treat his fubjeét in the way of dialogue, 
our readers cannot expect that we fhould give large ex- 
tras from his work; we muft therefore leave them to 
judge of his manner of writing by the following fpecimen, 
which will likewile enable them to form fome idea of his 
manner of reafoning. 

‘ I fuppofe we fhall be agreed, fays he, let us found go- 
verament on what principles foever, that it is that actuat- 


ing power by which a people is direéted in its actions upon 
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thofe objects which it ftands related to as a community ; 
that is, in regard to its intereft as a community. Now, 
this intereft of the community we have found to be the 
whole communion of all the powers and capacities of the 
feveral individual conftituents, confpiring by a confociation 
of fuch powers into one organized whole. Which, as it 
hath to itfelf a diftinct principle of individuality, hath like- 
wife an intereft of this individuality, diftin€& from that of 
the particular conftituents, confidered as feparate and inde- 
pendent: and which, as it fubfifts by a kind of organiza- 
tion from the confpiring powers of the united conftituents, 
would be deftroyed by any felfith, partial, or unequal di- 
rection of thofe powers in the individual. That is, thofe 
reflections under which this common intereft exifts, and 
by which it fubfifts, are different from, and inconfiftent 
with thofe, by which the intereft of the individual exifts, 
refpecting only its partial individuality. Now, as the whole 
of thofe relations of things under which any being exifts, 
is called its nature; fo that power in man, which perceives 
thofe relations, is called reafon. And, as you fee there are 
relations confiftent and inconfiftent with the true nature, 
fo there is a right reafon and a wrong. And, as thofe ac- 
tions which regard the true whole of the nature of that be- 
ing they are exerted upon, are the aétions of right reafon ; 
fo thofe which regard only fome partial felfifh portion, un- 
equal to, and inconfiftent with the whole, and difprepor- 
tionate to the true nature of that whole, (however, in re- 
gard to that portion, they are at that time right) may be 
called affection, and, in contradition to reafon, will. As 
in man that uniform tenor of the reafoning power, that at 
all times extends to the whole of his nature, is called right 
reafon ; fo thofe pariial and unequal fallies of it, which by fits 
and ftarts confine its view to any felfifh portion of this na- 
ture, are called affe€tion and will. Hence the common 
intereft, as above defcribed, could neither be formed or ad- 
miniftred by will, becaufe will, by the very nature of it, 
is unequal to itfelf, unequal and difproportionate to the 
whole of the nature of this intereft, and many times, as 
fhall happen, abfolutely inconfiftent with it. The right 
intereft of the whole community, as above defcribed, can 
never be limited to the reafon of any partial actuating 
power of fuch community ; becaufe the reafon of fuch, 
however right it may be, in refpect of its partial individuality, 
is, in regard to the reafon which fhould guide the whole, 
what will or affection is, in regard to man’s right — 
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The reafon then of that a€tuating power only, whole in- 
tereft extends to, and circumfcribes the intereft of the 
whole, can be the right reafon of the whole. Where then 
the balance of property or this intereft is, there will be the 
right reafon of the whole; and, where this intereft is, there 
will be the power; not an abfolute irrefiftible power, but 
a power to controul the will of the whole; becaufe, by its 
connexion with this intereft, it fubfifts by it, and becaufe, 
tho’ will may not in every particular inftance fee this its 
right intereft, yet the reafoning part has fuch influence, by 
means of all the inciting objects, that can affect will, being 
in its hands, that it does in every inftance lead it. Hav- 
ing therefore fhewn, that the power, reafon, and will of 
the whole community are naturally connected, and con- 
nected under the intereft of the whole, and refide where is 
found the balance of the property in the community ; 
which balance is determined by the {cites and circumftances 
of acountry and its people: we will venture to fay in the 
words of mr. Harrington, that all government is interett, 
and the predominant (intereft) gives the matter or founda- 


tion of government.’ he, 
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Art. Lt. De Homine. Poema Alexandri Popii guatuor 
epiftolis confcriptum, a Johanne Sayer, 4. AZ. Latine 
redditum. Oxonii, Sc. 4to. 2s.6d. Rivington, &. 


HE public is here prefented with the third epiftle of 

mr. Pope’s eflay on man, tranflated into Latin verfe. 

Qur readers will be able to judge of the merit of mr. Sayer’s 
performance by the following fpecimen. 


See him from nature rifing flow to art! 
To copy inftin&? then was reafon’s part ; 
Thus then to man the voice of nature fpake, &c. 
Pope. 


| ! ut natura quam lenté exfurgit ad artem ! 

Tunc Rarto urgebat preflo vettigia greffu 
InstTinctus; ita tunc homini Natura locuta eftt— 
Vade! Docende feris, elementa exquirito pafsim : 

Ex avibus quos, difce, cibos dumeta miniftrant ; 

Ex pecubus difcas agri medicamina fcitus ; 

Difce tuas apibus condendi callidus artes ; 

Findere talpa folum doceat, contexere vermis ; 

Nav TiLus exiguus monftret dare lin:e1, remos 
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Pandere tenuiculos ; et flabra ferentia venti 
Exceptare levis. Simul hic Sociasttis omnes 
Invenias Vir ® formas, hinc feraque gentem 
Inftruat humanam Ratio: fubeuntia terras 
Regna vide, populofque; vide fublimivs urbes 
Motanti tremula pendentes arbore fylvz. 
Difce, quod ingenium, mores, ftudiumque popellos 
Quofque tenent ; qualis formicis publica res fit, 
Regnum apibus; qui cunéta illez quefita recondunt 
In medium, ftabilique fruentes ordine rerum 
Certarum, fine Rece ftatum novére Perennem ; 
Hz, quanquam magnus Rex imperet, ufque penates 
Secretos tenuére fuos, et propria fervant. 
Res, advorte, ratas jura inviolata propagant, 
Que ciim natura fapiunt, et numine conitant 
Fatorum. Legum tenues magis irrita telas 
Deducet ratio, inqueplicabit caffibus pon 
JusTitiaM, rigidumque nimis Jus fiet iniquum; 
Jn meritos lex aréta, parkm munita malignos. 
Vade tamen ! talique imperio rege cetera mundi, 
Sic parere fibi fapientior omnia cogat, 
Perque iftas, merus InsTinc Tus quas prebeat, artes 
Efte coronati Reces, Divique vocati. 

SAYER, 


be 





ArT. u1. A treatife on ELECTRICITY: wherein its 
‘various phenomena are accounted for, and the caufe of 
attraction and gravitation of /olids, affigned, &c. By 
Francis Penrofe, /urgeon at Bicefter. 8vo. 1s. Owen. 


N this effay, mr. Penrofe endeavours to fhew, how, and 
from whence the electrical fire and force are produced ; 
and then makes fome obfervations to afcertain, how it a¢ts 
upon the animal frame, and in what diforders it is likely to 
be of benefit. 

As to the caufe of electricity in any body, he thinks it 
wholly owing to the fri@tion or attrition of the air fur- 
rounding that body, when put in motion, and by no means 
to any effluvia proceeding from the body itfelf, as is the 
commonly received opinion, His reafons for fo thinking 
are, that air, light, and fire, being of the fame fubftance or 
eflence, an attrition, dividing or breaking air, produces 
light, and, if that aétion is ftill increafed, it produces 
fire. To prove this, he brings the following experiments, 
viz. if you flide a wax-thread, or fmail rope, through your 
fingers, it will burn them. So likewife fire is produced, 
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by rubbing two hard bodies together, as two fticks, a coach- 
wheel, acable, &c. From the fame principle, viz. the 
violent attrition of the particles of air, he accounts for the 
firey flakes, bajls, sc. feen at fea in tempeftuous weather, 
and called, elena, Caffor and Pollux. 

He bring feveral other experiments, all tending to prove, 
that heat or fire is wholly owing to fri€tion or violent mo- 
tion: and, in order to make it appear, that air itfelf is of 
the fame fubftance with fire, he obferves, that fire cannot 
fubfift without air, and in proportion of air forced into the 
fire, in fuch proportion will be the force of the fire. A- 
gain, fire can only aé&t on the outfide of bodies next the 
air; for even the moft inflammable bodies can only catch fire 
on their outermoft furface, and fire in action, if immerged in 
a body of the moft inflammable matter, will be fo far from 
kindling the inflammable body, that itfelf will be extinguifhed. 

Thefe experiments, he thinks, prove, that, whenever 
air is fufficiently divided or broken to pieces, light is pro- 
duced: fo that the light or heat in electricity is no other 
than what may be produced feveral other ways. For the 
air being violently rubbed or ground to pieces between your 
hand and the glafs globe, whirled brifkly about, it appears 
in the form of light, expanded or fent off from the glafs 
globe in the fame manner as light from a candle; which 
emiffion is continually fupplied by the common air preffing 
in between the rays of light, emitted from the glafs ball. 
That this is the methed by which it acts, feems very clear ; 
for you may not only hear the hiffing no‘fe of the air pref- 
fing towards the globe, but. alfo plainly feel it with your 

and, 

This rarefaGtion of the air produced by a vivlent mo- 
tion, and the preffing in of grofs air to fupply its place, 
gives a very clear idea, according to our author, in what 
manner the fun is fupported, how this terraqueous globe 
and the reft of the planets are made to move, and conti- 
nued in motion; and alfo what is the caufe of the attrac- 
tion of the fun, earth, moon, and the reft of the planets. 
Thus our author accounts for all the phaeenomena of nature, 
as attraction, gravitation, and even the folidity of bodies, 
by the preffure of the atmofphere. 

What is called the attra€tion of the earth, continues he, 
feems to be performed in the fame manner as that of the 
glafs globe in ele&tricity : the explaining of which will give 
us a clear idea by what means heavy bodies are forced to- 
wards the terraqueous globe. This he does from mr. 
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Haukfbee, who fays, ‘* If by the heat and rarefaction, 


confequent upon the attrition, the medium contiguous ta 
the glafs be made fpecifically lighter ; then of courfe, to 
keep up the balance, the remoter air, which is denfer, muft 

re(s in towards the tube, and fo carry away (in the torrent) 
the littie bodies lying in its way, thither alfo. The va- 
rious irregularities in the excitation, or the emiffion and difs 
charge of the eleétrical matter, or light, from the tube, 
(which will be followed by proportional irregularities, in 
the motion and tendency of the denfer air, towards the 
glafs globe, by the hydroftatical laws) may be fufficient to 
account for the various uncertain motions of the little bodies 
carried towards the glafs globe.” 

Here our author obferves, that, as this account of mr. 
Hlaukfbee’s is fo very clear, it feems ftrange that he fhould 
allow the power of attraction to matter, as in fome places 
he does. 

After this he explains the gravitation of bodies towards 
the earth, from the fame principles. The fun-beams near 
the furface of the earth, being reflected by the terraqueous 
globe, muft by that means be in a greater quantity there, 
than at a diftance from it; and fo divide, rarify, and ex- 
pand the air next the furface, which rarified or divided ait 
is forced off from the earth on all fides, by the preffing in 
of the air from above, which muft of confequence drive 
every thing before it towards the earth. Hence it ap- 
pears, that the caufe of bodies defcending towards the 

_ earth is not from any property either of the earth, or of 
the defcending bodies, but entirely to their being forced 
towards it, by the furrounding air, in its faid motion. 

Mr. Hayk/bece’s reafoning, in regard to what is called 
the attractive and repulfive power of electricity, is certainly 
very juft; but our author’s application of it, appears to us 
forced, and carried farther than the thing will bear. That 
the rarefaction of the air near the furface of the earth, 
and the prefling in of the more denfe air, may be the caufe of 
winds, we allow; but can by no means admit this to be 
the caufe of gravitation and the folidity of bodies. 

Mr. Penrofe, in the laft place, briefly hints at the difor- 
ders in which electrical operations are likely to do good or 
harm. In fevers, and inflammations of all kinds, he thinks 
the worft and moft pernicious confequences may be expected 
from the ufe of electricity. But, on the contrary, as the 
nerves act by a fubtile fluid pafiing thro’ them, and, b 
seafon of the clofenefs of their pores, admit no fluid whofe 
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particles are much larger than thofe of light ; the confequenc® 
of fuch a make mutt often be obftruétions; which, as the light 
in electricity is forced thro’ our bodies and nerves, may be 
broken and removed by its power: of which there are many 
inftances, efpecially in palfies and other diforders of the mr 





ArT. tit. Obdfervations on Tacitus. In which bis cha- 
raéter, asa writer and an biftorian, is impartially confi- 
dered, and compared with that of Livy. By the reverend 
Thomas Hunter, vicar of Garftang in Lancafhire. 8vo. 
4,8. bound. Manby. 


E fhall not detain our readers with a long account 

of this performance, but leave them to judge of 

its author’s critical talents from afew extraéts. The whole 

is divided into two parts. In the firft part of which mr. 

Hunter endeavours to make it appear, that Tacitus is a vain, 

ignorant, credulous writer, void of judgment and can- 

dour; and brings a variety of paflages from him in order 
fupport this heavy charge. 

He introduces his work in the following manner: * To 
vanity, fays he, may we not afcribe his tedious digreffions 
and frequent excurfions into remote ages and diftant nations, 
which have little or no conneétion with the Roman ftory, 
or the times, which he propofes as the fubje&t of his writ- 
ings? I remember not to have met with any objection to 
Tacitus on this account, which I am the more furprifed 
at, as the affe€taticn here is fo very apparent. He lets 
flip no opportunity, but catches at any little hint, and 
makes forced connections to run back into antiquity, to 
give his work the more venerable air, and at the fame time 
difplay his own deep erudition,’ 

Having confidered Tacitus’s vanity and affectation of 
dabbling in antiquity, as he calls it, our author proceeds to 
examine his defcriptions; and thefe, he tells us, are over- 
laboured, unnatural, and fometimes even mean. ‘* He de- 
fcribes, fays he, not as things really are, but gives them 
undue proportions, and annexes unnatural circumftances, 
to ftrike and amaze the more. He leaves nothing to the 
reader to imagine, ll is enlarged and magnified even be- 
yond the bounds of nature and decency. Whether he de- 
{cribes the works of art, or the products of nature, actions, 
pafions, or perfons, they muft have fomething ftrange or 
great to command more notice, and raife the merit of our 
| _——— _ author’s 
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author’s writings. —If Tacitus is any where happy in his 
defcription, it is in the difplay of guilty greatnefs. Luxury 
refined and high-flavoured, royal debauch, imperial whore- 
dom, feem as much adapted to his pen, as Livy is charmed 
wit the virtuous part, with the amiable glory of the tem- 

perate Scipio, or the illuftrious poverty of the rural di@tator. 

Never writer had a happier pen at defcribing wickednefs 

than our author. It is the moft natural.part of his writ- 

ings. Were we to give room to the fufpicions we fhall 

have prefently occafion to blame in Tacitus, we fhould fay he 

might have been an advifer and an actor in every villainous 

defign, and a party in every lewd fcene he reprefents.—Sir 

H.. Savil has more than once charged our author with ne- 

gligence in his defcriptions ; but I rather think his faule or 

his misfortune was ignorance.’ | : 

He tells us, that Tacitus is perpetually endeavouring to 
affect his reader with indignation, pity, or furprize. * But 
then, fays he, his ftudy to affect you appears fo plain, that 
it defeats his defign. His aim is to make himfelf the moft 
confpicuous perfonage of the ftory ; and fo far he gains his 
aim, that you never lofe fight of him: but then it fares 
with him, as with an affected beauty, who, not content 
with the charms which nature has given her, calls in the 
help of art to catch all eyes, and lofes admirers by too ap- 
parent a paflion to gain them. 

* To this vanity of our author to difplay himfelf and a- 
maze his reader, I afcribe his fondnefs for the miraculous, 
his mixing natural with civil hiftory, his credulity and falf- 
hood. As his defcriptions are extraordinary, and his paf- 
fions extravagant; fo his lies are egregious ones, and his 
prodigies moft prodigious.’ 

After this he procceeds to fhew, that there is a great deal 
of meannefs in the writings of Tacitus ; and then obferves, 
that there is one quality in him, for which no fufficient 
apology has been, or can be made ; and which renders him 
perhaps the. moft difagreeable writer that a reader of any 
humanity can perufe. ¢ ’Tis that perpetual malignity, 
fays he, and ill-nature which difpofes him upon all occa- 
fions to cenfure, blacken and defame, and to give the 
worft meaning to actions capable of a kinder interpretation 
and a more candid fenfe.’ 

He tells us, there is very little in Tacitus that comes un- 
der the charaGter of pure hiftory, and that his writings con- 
fift of conjecture, reflection, differtation, debate, eloquence, 
politicks, proverbs, antiquity, affectation, fatyr, fneer, far- 
| cafm, 
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cafm, and any thing but matter of fa&t. After confidering 
the principal qualities of Tacitus as a writer and an hifto- 
rian, he goes on as follows: * We cannot helpthinking, 
fays he, that there is a falfe fublime and affeCtation in his 
defcription: a fcurrility and fatyrical vein, with too epi- 

ram matical a concifenefs in his wit; an acutenefs, but too 
Thetalative, and a policy over-refined in his obfervations ; 
a malignant and ill-natured turn in his characters ; a phi- 
lofophy too abftraéted and elevated in his reafoners, and a 
vanity in his learning: in fhort, that he is in antiquity a 
pedant; in the philofophy of nature a fceptic, in morals 
loofe; in defcription gaudy and pompous; in politicks fub- 
dolous, refined and knavifh.’ 

That we may not abufe the patience of our readers, we 
fhall only acquaint them, that our author, in the fecond 
part of his work, compares Tacitus with Livy, and is e- 
qually judicious in the commendations he beftows on the 
latter, as he is in the cenfure which he pafles on the 


former. A, 


ArT. Litt. Memotrs illuftrating the manners of the pre 
fent age. By monfieur Du Clos, biftoriographer to the 
French king, and member of the royal academy_at Paris. 


Tranflated from the French by a gentlemam~ 12m0. 
z vols, 6s. Whitton, &ec. 





N the firft volume of this work, our ingenious author 
gives us his thoughts on a variety of ufeful fubjects ; 

fuch as, manners in general; education; virtue and ho- 
nour; reputation; the real value of things; affectation, 
S'c.——Many of his refleétions are extremely judicious, 
and fuch as fhew him to be well acquainted with human 
nature: the Englifh reader indeed will not be able to enter 
thoroughly into them, without a tolerable acquaintence 
with French manners, which monficur Du Clofs paints with 
no lefs juftice than freedom. 

In the fecond volume, he gives us the hiftory of the in- 
trigues of a young nobleman of great vivacity, who is car= 
ricd impetuoufly down the ftream of fafhionable but falfe 
pleafure, and, after fome years fpent in a dull circle of in- 
fipid gaiety and debauchery, is at lat, by the force of his 
own reflections on the monftrous folly of fuch a courfe, 
brought back to the paths of virtue and domeftic happi- 
nefs. In this fecond part, there is nothing to offend the 
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modeft reader, no low fcenes exhibited, as is but too fre- 
quently the cafe in fuch writings, to the great reproach of 
moft of our modern authors in this way: the defign of the 
whole appears to be to turn vice into ridicule, and to get 
the laugh on the fide of virtue. 

That our readers may in fome meafure be able to judge 
of our author’s manner, and likewife of the merit of the 
tranflation, we fhall prefent them with the following fpe- 
cimen, taken from the chapter on education. ‘ If educa- 
tion, fays he, was guided by reafon, men would acquire a 
great many truths with more facility than they receive a 
{mall number of errors, Truths have, one with another, 
a relation, a connection and affinity, points of contaét, 
which help knowledge and memory ; whereas errors ftand 
generally by themfelves, and are more efficacious than con- 
fequent ; greater efforts are required to be undeceived, than 
to be preferved from them. 

© Ordinary education is far from being fyftematical ; 
when, fome imperfect notions of things, which are but of 
very little ufe, are acquired, the chief inftruction that is 
afterwards recommended, is the means of making a for- 
tune. Politenefs is the morality we are taught, which is 
more a neceflary means of acquiring a fortune than a leffon 
of humanity. 

© What does this politenefs confift in, which is fo much 
recommended, on which fo much was writ, fo many pre- 
cepts given, and fo few fixed ideas? Subjects, which were fo 
often treated, are looked upon to be exhaufted ; and thofe, 
whofe importance is cried up, to be clear and evident. I 
do not flatter myfelf with the thoughts of treating this mat- 
ter better than has been already done; but I will tell my 
mind in a few words. ‘There are fome inexhauftible fub- 
jects: befides, it is ufeful, that thofe whofe knowledge con- 
cerns us nearly, fhould appear in different lights, and be 
feen by different eyes. Weak eyes, whofe weaknefs even 
makes them more attentive, perceive fometimes what has 
efcaped a more extended and rapid fight. 

© Politenefs is the expreffion or imitation of focial virtues ; 
it is the expreffion, if it be true, and the imitation, if it 
be falfe: focial virtues makes us ufeful or agreeable to thof¢ 
we live with. A man who enjoys them all is certainly po- 
lite in the higheft degree. 

.< But how does it happen, that a man of an elevated 
genius, of a generous heart, and exact juftice, is wanting 
in politenefs, whilft it is found in another of fhallow un- 
derftanding, 
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derftanding, in one, who has always his own intereft at 
heart, or a man of fufpeéted probity? It is, becaufe the 
firft wants fome focial qualitiés; fuch as, prudence, dif- 
cretion, referve, or indulgence for the faults and -weaknefles 
of men. One of the firft focial.virtues is, to tolerate in 
others, what we fhould forbid ourfelves. Whereas the 
fecond, without having any virtue, has the art to imitate 
them all. He knows how to fhew refpeét to his fuperiors, 
goodnefs to his inferiors, efteem ‘to his equals, and per- 
fuades them all, that he thinks favourably of them, with- 
out having one of the fentiments he imitates. 

« Men know, that the:politenefs they fhew each other, 
is but an imitation of efteem. They agree in general, that 
the obliging things they fay, are not the language of truth 
or of the heart; and on particular occafions, they them- 
felves are deceived and gulled in their turn. Self-love makes 
every one believe foolifhly, that what is done through de- 
corum, is a juftice paid them. 

© Tho’ we were convinced that proteftations of efteem 
are falfe, yet we prefer them to fincerity; becaufe this 
falfhood has an air of refpecét in fome occafions, where 
candour and truth would be offenfive.. A man knows that 
others think ill of him, and this mortifies him: to acknow- 
ledge it to himfelf, would infult him, deprive him of the 
refource he feeks in blinding himfelf, and prove to him, 
how little he is efteemed. Such as are moft united, and 
have reafon to efteem each other, would become mortal 
enemies, if they fhewed plainly, and without difguife, what 
they think of each other. There is a certain veil of obfcu- 
rity, which preferves friendfhip, and which we are‘all afraid 
to lift up. ! 

‘ But where lies the medium, which feparates vile falf- 
hood from offenfive fincerity ? In mutual regard, that 
forms the bonds of fociety, and grows from the conviétion 
of our own imperfections, and the need we have of in- 
dulgence. Men fhould neither be deceived, nor offend- 
ed. 

* It appears, that, in the education of the people of the 
world, they are fuppofed incapable of virtue ; and that 
they would have reafon to blufh, had they fhewed them- 
felves to be what they really are; as if a mafk was a re- 
medy for deformity. 

* The politenefs which is in ufe, is but a filly jargon, 


full of exaggerated expreffions, as void of fenfe as fenti- 
ments. 
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¢ Politenefs, however, fhews, it is faid, a man of birth; 
the greateft men are the moft polite. I own that this po- 
litenefs is the firft mark of elevation, and a bulwark againft 
familiarity. There is a great difference between politenefs 
and f{weetnefs of temper ; and a greater between {weetnefs 
of temper.and goodnefs, Great men, who keep us at a 
diftance with politenefs without goodnefs, fhould alfp 
be paid in their turn, with refpect without attachment. 

‘ It is added, that politenefs proves an education well 
taken care of, and our having lived in chofen company: it 
requires fo nice a touch, and fo delicate a fentiment for 
whatever is fuitable or agreeable, that fuch as have not been 
initiated in it, in their youth, make but vain efforts to ac- 
_ quire it afterwards ; and can never go through it gracefully 
and genteely. Firft, the difficulty of a thing is not a 
proof of its excellence. Secondly, it is to be wifhed, that 
men who purpofely renounce their character, fhould ga- 
ther no other fruit but that of becoming ridiculoug: this 
perhaps would bring them back to truth and plain deal- 
ing. 

* Befides, this exquifite politenefs is not fo rare, as thofe 
who have no other merit would perfuade us. It produces 
now-a-days fo little effect, as its falfhood is fo well known, 
that it is fometimes difagreeable even to thofe whom it is ad- 
drefled to; infomuch, that fome people think it advifeable 
to act in a rude and clownifh manner, the better to imitate 
opennefs and fincerity, and cover their defigns, Thus 
they are rude without being fincere, and falfe, without 
being polite. —— 

© It is by polifhing themfelves, men have learned to re- 
concile their private with the common intereft ; and by this 
conformity have experienced, that every man draws more 
from fociety than he could put into it. 

© The politenefs of great men ought to be humanity ; 
that of inferiors, gratitude, if great men deferve it; that 
of equals, efteem and mutual good offices, Far from ex- 
cufing rufticity, it were to be wifhed, that the politenefs 
which flows from fweetnefs of manners, was always united 
with that, which rifes from the uprightnefs and integrity of 
the heart. 

‘ The moft unhappy effeé&t which ufual politenefs pro- 
duces, is, to teach us the art of making no account of the 
Virtues we imitate. Let us, in our education, be infpired 
with humanity, bounty and benevolence, and we fhal!, by 
this means, learn politenefs, or have no farther necd of it.’ 
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Art. Liv. The hiffory of Jack Ganenit Izmo. 6% 
Johnfton. 


F the feveral books of entertainment publifhed in the 
courle of the late winter, none gave us more fatif- 
faétion in the perufal, than this work ; which is unquefti- 
onably the beft of the kind that hath appeared fince the ad- 
ventures of Pompey the little. The author hath taken un- 
common and effeétual care to conceal his name from the 
public ; from which circumftance, and from certain flight 
crudities in the performance, we are inclined to think i¢ 
the production of a young writer, whofe modefty, per- 
haps, or prudence, determined him to wait in fecret the 
judgment of his readers, and to avail himfelf of a cenfure 
or approbation which could not be thought the lefs impar- 
tial, or true, from their abfolute ignorance of the author. 
Guefies, indeed, have been plentifully aim’d at him; bu¢ 
all that thefe have difcovered or agreed in, is, that he ap- 
pears to be a gentleman, and of a neighbouring kingdom, 
famous for having produced fome of the brighteft wits, and 
braveft foldiers in the modern world. Every unprejudiced 
reader muft own, that the ftile, and fentiments of this 
writer, fpeak him to be above the common run of authors, 
and his refufal of any gratuity from his bookfeller for the 
copy, intimates his being above the want of thofe pecuniary 
returns which the generality of our Jiterati are obliged to 
accept, as equivalent for their abilities and their labours. 

T he principal fcenes of mr. Connor’s adventures are laid 
in Ireland, where the hero receives his birth and education. 
The author takes frequent occafion to exprefs his fondnefs 
for this country, to digrefs in its praife, to throw out hints 
for its adyantage, and propofe fchemes for its improve- 
ment; he often makes {mart reprizals upon the Englif), for 
their national and vulgar prejudices againft their brethren of 
Ireland. He does not, however, {pare the Jrifh themfelves ; 
who, in their turn, are made to contribute their fhare to- 
wards the entertainment of his readers: ina word, our au- 
thor’s merit, in the article of humour, is, we apprehend, 
chiefly to be found in thofe parts of his work where he fports 
with fome peculiarities in the manners of the lower clafles 
among the natives of that country, and of England. 

The ftory of ‘fack Connor may be wuttly confidered, 
upon the whole, as a truly ioral tale, notwithftanding 
fome levities may be found in it, pe 4 fhew the au- 
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thor’s juvenility, without impeaching the reétitude of his maitt 
defign, and general plan. Other little faults may alfo be 
found, which, however, are not of fufficient moment to 
deferve our particular mention ; and may only ferve to thew 
our author’s difregard of that laborious correétnefs neceflaty 
to the character of a finifh’d performance. We look upon 
the work, taken altogether, as well deferving our recom- 
mendation. The principles which the author every where 
aims to inculcate by the moral of his fable, and the con- 
duét and charaéters of the perfons introduced into it, are 
juft, honourable, and amiable: fo that, if fome parts of his 
work are only intended to divert the reader, yet others can 
fcarcely fail of improving him. He paints the virtues of 
humility, modefty, prudence, generofity, courage, love of our 
country, and piety towards God, in their natural and attrac- 
tive colours. On the other hand, he has juftly ridiculed 
fome reigning follies, and feverely expofed and lafhed many 
vices of the times. But the merit of this work confifts lefs in 
the entertainment it may afford as a novel, or the fatisfaCtion 
it may give to the lovers of fatire, than in thofe parts where 
the author digrefles into ufeful leflons of morality, and where 
he introduces certain converfation-pieces ; from whence his 
younger readers may draw proper hints for their improve- 
ment in politenefs, humanity—in fine, in the art of merit- 
ing and acquiring the refpect, and the love of mankind. 

In the firft volume we have fome admirable rules for the 
education of youth, efpecially young gentlemen: in the 
fecond volume the author makes fome agreeable excurfions 
into the political world; where he takes frequent occafion 
of fhewing his attachment to the prefent government. In 
fhort, we may fay of this work, what the author himfelf 
fays of the /chool-mafter’s plan in the firft volume, * That 
inftru€tion and profitable entertainment are here fo agree- 
ably and nicely blended, that the one is never fuffered to 
become ‘tedious and irkfome, nor the other to cloy or fill 
the mind too much,’ 

After thus giving the hiftory of ‘fack Connor its due praife, 
we muft however remind our readers, that we have faid it 
is not free from faults. That the author has fome levities 
and innacuracies to anfwer for. He has alfo abruptly drawn 
in feveral ftories, no way effential to his plan, or the 
main bufinefs of his fable. But whatever imperfections he 
may be charged with, he feems himfelf to have been fen- 
fible of them, when he chofe thefe lines of mr. Pope far 
his motto: 
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Whoever thinks a faultlefs piece to fee, 

Thinks what ne’ér was, nor is, nor ne’er fhall be, 
In ev’ry work, regard the writer’s end, 

Since none can compafs more than they intend ; 
And if the means be ju/?, the conduct true, 
Applanfe, in {pite of trivial faults, is due. 


We could with pleafure have given fome extracts from 
this work, but find ourfelves fo much in arrear to our 
readers, by’the extraordinary number of the laft wintet’s 
publications, that we fhall be obliged to give only a cha- 
racteriftical fketch of fome articles, to make room for others 


where extracts are more effentially requifite. 


* /* As new publications in the fummer-tinte are much 
lefs frequent than in the winter, we fhall probably be able 
to pay off our whole arfear in two or three numbers more, 
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Art. tv. Continuation and conclufion of dr. Whytt on thé 
vital dnd other involuntary motions. 


E terminated our account and abftra& of a formet 

part of this learned and ingenious work, which 

the author modeftly terms an Effay, with his feétion Of 
the motions of the pupil, and of the internal ear, in our Re- 
view for March \aft. That Of the alternate motions of re= 


Jpiraticn immediately follows: and as we had formerly ob 


ferved ftom his prefacé, that an early diffatisfa€tion with 
the commion theories of refpiration, and the motion of the 
heart, had firft determined him to a difquifition of the vital 
motions, we fhall not be futprized to find rhany of his 
notions in this feétion new and peculiar; though, as far 2s 
We are capable of judgin¢, the affectation of novelty does 
hot appear to have been the ruling impulfe of our authcr’s 
diffention, but the love arid purfuit of phyfical truth. 
Contrary to the opinion of Morgagni, and fore ingeni- 
ous moderns on this fubje&t, dr. Whytt aflerts, in a note at 
the beginning of this fection, * that it were eafy to refute 
the notion of the lungs not being always contiguous to the 
pleura, and that of internal air being contained between 
them and it; tho’ he judges the forma! proof of it foreigri 
to his prefent defign.”, We imagine, howevet, that an e+ 
vident demonftration of this continual contaé& would havé 
been acceptable to his medical and chirurgical readers; as 
the certain recovery of fome few perfons from gun-fhot 
Vos. VI. Gg wounds, 
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wounds, where the bullet has penetrated the cavity of the 
thorax, would induce us to infer fuch a contraétion of th: 
lungs in exfpiration, and fuch a temporary retraction of 
them from the pleura, as might allow the penetrating bullet, 
that has divided this, to avoid them. _Befides, in dr. Aou/- 
ton’s diffe€tion of a living dog, cited by dr. Hoadly in the 
appendix to his accurate lectures on refpiration, the lungs, 
exprefled there by aliquod album, were obferved thro’ the 
denuded pleura, to be applied clofe to it in infpiration 
when the breaft was dilated ; but during expiration, and the 
coarCtation of the breaft, they were obferved to difappear 
and give way to the afcent of the diaphragm, his corpus 
rubrum; tho’, upon a further denudation of the fuperior 
part of the pleura, the white body only appeared. As this 
experiment was made in the prefence of many, autopfy 
heb mani favours the notion of the lower part, at 
leaft; of the lungs receding from the pleura in expiration. 
Their dilatation, however, which dr. Houffon afterwards 
afferts to have been vifibly fynchronous with the contraction 
of the thorax, and'vice verfa, is very furprizing, and not to be 
accounted for on any theory of refpiration we have met 
with. But if it be confidered here, that, befides the agony 
from diffeétion, there were at this time two ribs cut 
through, and a very large aperture made into one fide of 
the breaft, it is but too inferable, we may be led into very 
wrong notions of natural refpiration, if we conclude it 
fimilar to what is, fo probably, a violent and convulfive 
one. And, in fact, comparing this laft phenomenon with 
the application of the lungs to the pleura in infpiration, 
which appeared before any irruption into the thorax, it 
feems a direétly inverted and unnatural refpiration. 

On the other hand, the Jong detention of the air, fup- 

fed within the cavity of the breaft, muft tend to leffen 
its natural fpring too confiderably, to qualify it for contri- 
buting much to expiration, which is the principal ufe the 
contenders for this internal air affign it. But as dr. Hales 
has fhewn the inflated lungs of a calf, when out of the 
body, to tranfmit fome air thro’ a few paflages, if the like 
obtain in the living man, it has, undoubtedly, its ufe; 
and there will feem to be a neceffity for fome internal poro- 
fities to abforb or carry off any ftale or morbid excefs of it, 
which muft otherwife happen from its accumulation, how- 
ever gradual. And indeed, if we fuppofe fuch a reception 
and emiffion of air into and from this cavity, it will — 
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better qualified to concur as an antagonift to that expelled. 
by expiration. 

Some other writers on refpiration having fuppofed the ex- 
ternal and internal intercoftal mufcles fo aét antagoniftical- 
ly in it, the former co-operating to‘ infpiration, and the 

atter to expiration, this learned profeflor does not hefitate 
to limit the aétion of both to.infpiration only, which was 
alfo Borelli’s opinion. He affirms the lungs to be no more 
capable of felf-expanfion than the bladder of urine, or than 
an empty bladder, fecurely tied, is capable of inflating it- 
felf againft the preffure of the atmofphere. He fuppofes 
the contents of the thorax to be in perpetual contact with 
its internal furface, and with the upper furface of the dia- 
phragm; yet, as he allows the mufcular fibres of the 
bronchia, and even of the veficles of the lungs, to have the 
common affection, according to his third principle, of con- 
ftantly endeavouring to fhorten themfelves, it appears diff- 
cult at firft to conceive them, in compleat expiration, as 
not receding fomewhat from their contact with the pleura - 
but, as he muft fuppofe the expiratory mufcles to be exert- 
ing the fame affection, at the fame inftant, and maintains | 
the motions of the breaft and lungs to be not only ftri@ly 
fynchronous, but alfo equable in proportion, this muft 
confiderably leffen the difficulty, tho’ it fcarcely leaves the 
Jungs any proper alternate motions of their own. 

As contrary fentiments, on fome of thefe particulars, have 
been promulged by fome writers of reputation, we fhall not 
venture to interfere further here, but proceed to our au- 
thor’s own account of refpiration: in order to which, he 
fays, * it is only neceflary to fhew, why the intercoftal 
mufcles and diaphtagm are alternately contraéted and re- 
Jaxed; fince their contraction produces infpiration, and 
their relaxation allows the renitency of the cartilages of the 
ribs, &¥c. to effe& exfpiration.’ 

After-employing feveral pages then in fuch ftri€tures on 
certain experiments made on living animals, by mr. Bre- 
mond, and others, (which feem to difcountenance his hypo- 
thefis) as appear greatly to impair their force; and many 
more in fome ftrong objections to Boerhaave’s and dr. Mar- 
tine’s theories on refpiration, he propofes his own in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

* x. During infpiration and expiration, the blood finds 
an eafy paflage through the veflels of the lungs, as by 
their alternate inflation and contraction, it is preffed for-, 
ward to the left ventricle of the heart. After infpiration is 
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completed, it begins to flow with more difficulty ; and at 
the end of expiration (if infpiration does not foon fucceed) 
its motion is ftill lefs free. After expiration, therefore, 
the blood, on account of its difficult paffage through the 
pulmonary veflels, is partly accumulated in them, and, by 
diftracting their fenfible fibres and membranes, aéts as a 
flimulus upon the pulmonic nerves, occafioning an uneafy 
fenfe of fulnefs, ftoppage, or fuffocation in the breaft, which 
is more or lefs remarkable, according to the time during 
which refpiration is ftopt, the capacity of the pulmonary 
veflels, and the quantity of blood thrown into them by the 
right ventricle of the heart.’ 

He adds immediately, * that tho’ it may feem more won- 
derful, that the diaphragm and intercoftal mufcles fhould 
be brought into contractions by a /imulus a&ting upon the 
lungs, than that a /fimulus fhould alternately contraé the 
heart and alimentary tube, we may aflure ourfelves of the 
certainty of the fact, from the ftrongeft and jufteft analo- 
gy. Thus, fays he, for example, if a few drops of wa- 
ter, or any other liquor, by an accident in fwallowing, fall 
into the trachea, the diaphragm and intercoftal mufcles are 
inftantly called into action, and continue to be agitated 
with alternate contractions and relaxations, till the ftimu- 
lating caufe is removed.—Again, if a thin pituit fecerned 
in too great quantity, by the veffels and glands of the 
bronchia, diftills upon the veficles of the lungs, alternate 
convulfions of the diaphragm, intercoftal and abdominal 
mufcles, enfue; which are repeated over and over again, 
till the irritating caufe is leflened or expelled.—In a true. 
peripnemony alfo, when, by reafon of an obftru€tion in the 
pulmonary arteries, the blood paffes through the lungs with 
Breat difficulty, a fhort cough is almoft a conftant fymptom. 

s it not therefore reafonable to infer, that a Jefs remarka- 
ble /fimulus, or uneafy fenfation in the veflels of the lungs, 
will be followed by gentler contractions of the infpiratory 
mufcles? 

‘ After expiration is finifhed, the blood beginning to be 
accumulated in the lungs, will, not only by its quantity 
diftraGting their veflels, but alfo by its heat, occafion an 
uneafy fenfation, that is, aét upon thofe parts as a /fimu- 
lus ; in confequence of which the diaphragm and intercof- 
tal mufcles are contraéted, and infpiration is performed ; 
by which the blood being not only cooled by the external 
air, but its paflage alfo promoted towards the left ventricle 
of the heart, the /imulus or uneafy fenfation ceafes : a ar 
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thefe mufcles are relaxed; and confequently, by the re- 
action of the cartilages of the ribs, and the ftretched ab- 
dominal mufcles, &c. the cavity of the thorax is leflened, 
i. é. expiration is performed ; which, on account of the 
difagreeable fenfation: which begins to be felt in the lungs, 
is foon fucceeded by a new infpiration. Although, in or- 
dinary breathing, we are but little fenfible of this uneafi- 
nefs, arifing from the difficult paflage of the blood through 
the lungs after expiration is finifhed; yet if one attends to 
it, and reftrains infpiration for fome time, it becomes very 
perceptible: and, as in afthmatic patients, the laborious 
contractions of the infpiratory mufcles are beyond all quef- 
tion owing to an anxiety and fenfe of fuffocation in the 
breaft ; fo it is highly reafonable to think, that in health- 
ful people, the gentler ffimulus of the warm blood accu- 
mulated in the pulmonary veflels, is the ordinary caule of 
in{fpiration. 

‘ Further, a variety of phenomena concur to perfuade us, 
that the blood acting as a /fimulus on the veffels of the lungs, 
after expiration, is the caufe of the fucceeding contraction 
of the infpiratory mufcles. Thus we obferve, that as the 
blood flows in greater or lefs quantity through the lungs, 
infpiration and expiration more quickly or flowly fucceed 
each other: hence the quick breathing obferved in a fmart 
fever, or upon violent exercifex—Though the quantity of 
blood flowing through the lungs remains the fame, yet, if 
its heat and bulk be increafed, refpiration becomes more 
frequent: hence in bagnios, and in the warm fummer’s 
air, we breathe oftener, than in our common rooms, and 
in more temperate feafons.—Again, when any obftruction 
happens in the pulmonary veflels, which renders the paf- 
fage of the blood through them more difficult than in 
health, refpiration is more laborious, and more frequently 
repeated : hence the quick breathing in peripneumonies, 
and other diforders confequent upon the lungs being ob- 
ftru&ted.—If a portion of the lungs be rendered ufclefs, or 
be wholly confumed by an ulcer, the patient is fhort- 
breath’d, and fubjeét to afthmatic fits, upon the leaft fa- 
tigue, or upon any increafe of motion or rarefaction in the 
blood. 

* Since therefore it appears, that the motions of refpi- 
ration are always proportional to the quantity of blood 
thrown into the pulmonary veffels, and its eafy tranfit thro’ 
them, this fluid ought undoubtedly to be efteemed the caufe 
which excites, regulates and continues thefe motions; and 
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fince refpiration is more frequent and laborious, when a lefs 
quantity of blood pafles with greater difficulty through the 
Jungs, than when a larger ftream flows through their vef- 
fels with more eafe; thefe increafed motions of the thorax 
cannot be owing to the infpiratory mufcles being more 
plentifully fupplied with blood and fpirits, but mutt pro- 
ceed from the /fimulus or uneafy fenfation accompanying 
the difficult paffage of the blood through the pulmonary 
veffels, or ics ftagnation in them. And does not this 
plainly thew, why blood-letting gives more fpeedy relief 
in fits of difficult breathing, than any other remedy ?” 

Having thus accounted for infpiration as effected by a 
ftimulus, exciting the energy of the fentient principle to ree 
move the uneafy fenfation, by a determination of the ner- 
vous influence into the intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm ; 
and having anfwered the moft obvious objections to it with 
much force 4nd fudgment, he obferves, * that an effort of 
the mind does not feem neceflary to expiration, which na- 
turally fucceeds, when the infpicatory mufcles ceafe to act, 
by the elaftic renitency of the cartilages of the ribs, and 
of the ftretched pericardium and peritoneum, and not from 
any fuperadded mufcular contraction of them at this time, 
and very little even of the abdominal mufcles. This he 
thinks evident from the thorax of dead animals being in a 
ftate of compleat expiration, after all mufcular aétion is 
ceafed.? He ftill further eftablifhes this pofition, and, as 
we apprehend, very ftrongly, by a clofe and ingenious ap- 
plication of fome obdfervations on the long intervals between 
infpiration in the cafe of comatofe patients, whether natu- 
rally fo, or from too much opium, whereby the attention 
of the mind to the /fimulus, from the blood accumulated 
in the lungs, is abated; but where neverthelefs expiration 
fucceeds in the ufual manner, 

He obferves next, that refpiration differs from moft of 
the involuntary motions, as we can, at pleafure, accelerate, 
retard, or even ftop, for a confiderable time, the motions 
of the intercoftal mufcles and diaphragm ; but adds, that, 
norwithftanding this difference from the proper involunta- 
ry motions, it dees not perfectly agree with the voluntary, 
as it is regularly and unconfcioufly performed in fleep. 
After an ingenious ratjocination on the efficient caufe of 
this, he concludes, 

§ But, whatever may be the efficient caufe, which thus 
fubjeCts refpiration to the government of the will; the 
final caufe of this difference between it and the bers 
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vital motions is pretty evident: for were it not that the 
motions of the mufeles employed in refpiration may be 
varied at pleafure, we fhould not only be unable to eva-~ 
cuate the urine and faces, but muft have been deprived of 
the happinefs and advantage of communicating our thoughts 
to one another in the way of fpeech.’ 

The beginning of refpiration in animals is the fubjeét of 
the next fe€tion, and might undoubtedly have followed as 
fome appendage to it, with as much propriety as the mo- 
tions of the internal ear were annexed to thofe of the pupil. 
But the much greater length of this may have been one 
reafon for making it a diftin@ fe&tion. Our author here 
then fimply afcribes the commencement of rcf{piration to 
the fame caufe that centinues it, wiz. to an uneafy fenfa- 
tion, though the folution of this problem, he fays, has been 
vainly attempted by fome great phyfiologifts. He obferves 
the faetus needs neither food nor air ab extra, the mother’s 
juices received through the veflels of the placenta fupply- 
ing the former; and the particular circumftances of the 
heart of the fatus, and the humours of the mother, which 
have already undergone the action of the air, rendering any 
further admiffion of it unneceflary. But the neceffity of 
both commencing with the birth, as the uneafy fenfations 
of hunger and thirft faithfully admonifh us of the neceflae 
ry periods of nutrition; fo the uneafinefs from. want of 
frefh air, which fuggefts a continual renewal of it, may 
not improperly be called, asthe doétor aptly remarks, the » 
appetite of breathing. And here he judicioufly reflects, 
that, as no one ever thought of accounting for hunger or 
thirft, merely from the mechanical conftruction of the 
ftomach, gullet, and fauces, without recurring to a fen- 
tient principle, it muft be unreafonable and unphilofophical 
to attempt explaining the aétion of refpiration, independent 
of the principle which commences and continues it. A 
great part of this feétion is employed in refuting the dif- 
ferent opinions of Pitcairn, Boerhaave, and Haller, on 
the caufe of the firft refpiration in animals. ‘Thefe are 
undoubtedly very confiderable names in phyfic to diffent 
from: but as dr. Vbytt has endeavoured, in thefe re- 
fearches, to go to the bottom of his fubjeét, he has only 
acted up to the philofophical axiom of nullius in verba, 
fince he appears to be fuperior to cavilling, and reafons with 
force and candour. 

And now having evine’d the various vital and involun- 
tary motions to be owing to fome /limulus, acting imme- 
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diately on the organ moved, or on fome neighbouring part, 
with which it feems to havea peculiar fympathy, he proceeds 
to enquire, in his toth fe&tion, into the reafon of mufcular 
contra@tion from a ftimulus. Here then, after premifing, 
that the means by which the will contra&s the voluntary 
mufcles, is wholly beyond our inve(tigating, he feems juft- 
ly to reje€t that pinion which afcribes involuntary mo- 
tion to an elaftic power of the animal fibres; refle€ting, 
that an elaftic body, of whatever kind, is meer ina€tive 
matter, without a power of generating motion ; as its re- 
coiling, in proportion to the force that wound it up, is in 
confequence of its being acted on, and not the effeé& of its 
own agency. He finds as fufficient reafons for repelling 
the hypothefis, that.would impute it to a number of little 
fprings, which fome have fuppofed the animal fpirits lodged 
in the mufcular fibres to confift of ; and which, being put 
into vibratory motions by the application of Amul, dilate 
the fibres, and fhorten the mufcle. He mentions the o- 
pinion of mufcular a€tion’s arifing from an ebullition con- 
fequent on the mixture of the nervous and arterial fluids ; 
or from the peculiar energy of fome etherial or electrical 
matter in the nerves, which may be under the regulation 
of the will in fome cafes, and may be neceflarily deter- 
mained to exert their influence in involuntary motion, from 
the mechanical action of heat, or other ffimuli: but, in 
confequence of many ftrong objections, he fhews thefe al- 
fo infufficient to account for the alternate contraction of 
irritated mufcles; and adds, that every attempt towards 
explaining their motions from properties, which their fibres, 
confidered as mechanical inftruments, ever fo exquifitely 
framed, or nicely adjufted, can be fuppofed to be endued 
with, muft be fruitlefs; very juftly concluding, if fuch ef- 
fe&ts of ffimul: cannot be deduced from any properties or 
powers belonging to animal fibres, as mere MATERIAL 
organs, they muft be referred to an aétive sENTIENT 
PRINCIPLE animating them. This, he obferves, will 
eafily account. for their alternate contractions; fince the 
fentient principle, to difpel the uneafy fenfation from irri- 
tation, determines the nervous influence more ftrongly 
than ufual into the fibres, til] the uneafinefs being re- 
moved by repeated contractions, the mufcle returns to a 
ftate of reft: whereas, in the contraction from a ffimulus, 
if the mufcle were to be confidered as a mere mechanical 
organ, its entire contraction fhould continue during the 
equal action of the /fimulys. For in the contra@ion of the 
oe : | } | fenfitive 
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fenfitive plant from touching, tho’ it has fome refemblance 
to the cafe of animal fibres, (but which happens indifferent- 
ly from blunt or pointed bodies, from a drop of brandy or 
‘ water) there are no alternate contractions or relaxations, 
no indication of feeling, but all is effeéted by mere mecha- 
nical appulfe or contaé&t. And as the contractions of irri- 
tated mufcles do not follow the law of vibration in elaftic 
bodies, (which fucceed from firft to laft with equal velo- 
city) but become remarkably flower as they decreafe in 
ftrength, and before they entirely ceafe, the door thinks 
it amounts to a clear demonftration, that they cannot be 
owing to any elaftic vibrations excited in the mufcular 
fibres, or their contain’d nervous fluid. And this, were it 
neceflary, feems ftill further evinced from the contraction 
of animal fibres, to which the /fimulus is not applied, and 
which have no nervous communication with the part it is 
applied to, as in the contraction of the /phinéter pupille 
from the forcible aétion of light on the retina, which in- 
ftigates the fentient principle to a removal or alleviation of 
the irritating caufe: many other inftances of which con-. 
duct in the animal ceconomy this ingenious contemplator 
of it obferves; further reflecting, that the very remem- 
brance or idea of things formerly applied to different or- 
gans will often produce almoft the fame effe& as their re- 
peated application. This he fufficiently exemplifies from the 
fight of very grateful food, of naufeous phyfic, and from 
the very apprehenfion of being tickled. The many invo- 
luntary motions and remarkable alterations produced in 
the body by the affections of the mind are further adduced, 
and many fpecified, as collateral fupports of our author’s 
notion of the caufe of mufcular contraction, and do not a 
little eftablith it. ‘This fe€&tion contains many other curi- 
ous and pertinent arguments on the fubject; for which we 
may, after this pretty liberal abridgment, refer to the work ; 
concluding it in our author’s own words : 

© Upon the whole, as nature never multiplies caufes in 
Vain, it feems quite unphilofophical to afcribe the motions 
of the mufcles of animals from a ffimulus to any hidden 
property of their fibres, peculiar activity of the nervous 
fluid, or other unknown caufe; when they are fo eafily 
and natyrally accounted for, from the power and energy 
of a known fentient PRINCIPLE.’ 

The rith fe&tion, which treats—Of the fhare the mind 
has in the produétion of involuntary motion, is truly curi- 
Qus, and replete with various and extenfive erudition, which 
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the author has happily applied to the illuftration of this re- 
condite fubjeét. As he obferves from dr. Hale’s experi- 
ments, that the blood, in every citculation, lofes % of the 
momentum communicated to it by the left ventricle of the 
heart, there muft be therefore, he fays, in every animal a 
caufe generative of motion to repair this great lofs of it ; 
which matter, in its inert nature, is incapable of. The 
human body, he adds, in which there is no mover that 
can properly be called FiRs'T, isa fyftem far above the 
power of mechanifm ; the contraction of the heart and fe- 
cretion of the fpirits acting in a circle, and being mutually 
to be confidered us caufe and effect: from whence it be+ 
comes incumbent on thofe, who afcribe the motion of the 
heart to mechanical principles only, to demonftrate the 
poflibility of a perpetuum mobile, which an animal, while 
living, really is. But as tie ableit philofophers. have con- 
cluded this above the powers of mechanifm, as it muft | 
fuppofe the abfurdity of a weight heavier, or an elafticity 
more ela(tic than itfelf, it follows, that the contraction of 
the heart, the propultion of the blood, and the confequent 
continuance of life, are not ow:ng to mechanical, or even 
material caufes alone; but to the energy of a living principle 
capable of generating motion. For though he fuppofes it 
formerly proved, that the alternate contractions of the 
heart are owing to the ftimulation of the refluent blood, 
he affirms t:em no otherwife owing to it, than as the 
mind is exc ted by it to determine the nervous influence 
' more copioufly into its fibres. And this doétrine: he very 
rationally extends to the other vital and involuntary mo- 
tions, 

He next propofes to invalidate fyme obje€tions that may 
be made to this opinion ; and firft, in anfwer to that which 
objects, —that, while we afcribe the vital motions to the mind, 

' we attribute them to a:power, whofe nature and manner 
of adtion we are really ignorant of, he fays, * it may be 
hoped, there are few philofophers fo minute at prefent, as 
to deny the union of a fentient principle with animal bodies, 
whichis the caufe of voluntary motion: and, if it be not 
thought abfurd to afcribe that to the energy of the mind, 
why fhould it be reckoned fo to derive the involuntary 
from the fame fource, when a variety of phenomena, and 
the ftrongeft analogy fupport it? He obferves, that no one 
doubts of gravity, tho” its caufe be unknown: and if phi- 
lofophers juttly and continually ufe it to explain the pheno- 
mena of nature, why fhould it be thought unreafonable to 


have recourfe to the energy of the mind, ever manifeftly 
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prefent with the body, and operative on it in numberlefs 
inftances, tho’ its nature is unknown. 

The doéor being naturally led, by this part of his fub- 
ject, to mention the anima and animus, or fentient and ra- 
tional foul of the antients, is inclined ‘to think them but 
one principle aéting in different capacities, which certain- 
ly appears the moft fimple and intelligible fuppofition, and 
is ftrongly fuftained in the ye of this fection. In a note 
here, which gives an abftract of dr. Nichol’s elegant pre- 
le€tion de animd medica, he fays, with a genteel ftri€ture, 
it fcarcely feems to demand a ferious anfwer. Many fub- 
fequent pages are employed in rendering it highly proba- 
ble, that the mind, in producing vital motion, does not 
act as a rational but fentient principle, contrary to the opi- 
nion of Stahl and his followers, They abound with me- 
taphyfical refie&tions, but fuch as unufually illuftrate, in- 
ftead of obfcuring, the fubjeé& : and he finifhes this part of 
the fection, by acknowledging his furprize, that Defcartes 
and his followers fhould ferioufly believe, that even the 
perfecter brutes were utterly machines wound up and fet a- 
going ; when the animal principle in them is plainly intel- 
ligent as well as fentient, and evinces that ftrength of me- 
mory, with reflection, and even fome degrees of rezfon ; 
this he attributes, among other caufes, to an over-fond- 
nefs of reafoning in phyfics, from mechanical principles ; 
adding, it is not lefs ftrange, that the generality of theolo- 
gical writers fhould not, till very lately, difcover, that, 
from admitting all the actions of the more perfect brutes 
to refult from meer mechanifm, the afcribing every thing 
in man to no higher a principle would be a natural and eafy 
confequence, 

To a fecond objeétion, which alledges the vital motions 
cannot be owing to a flimulus affeGiing the mind, fince we 
are not confcious of it, he anfwers, ‘ this may be owing to 
the gentlenefs of the irritation, or to our having been long 
accuftomed to it, perhaps from the very commencement 
of life.” Having rendered thefe points highly probable 
from many examples in familiar life, and from feveral oc- 
currences in the animal ceconomy, which, from this wri- 
ter’s véry agreeable manner, entertain while they inform, 
he proceeds to confider a third obje€tion, viz. That though 
we are infentible of the fimuli affedting the organs of vital 
motion, yet we ought to be confcious of the exertion of the 
mind’s power in caufing thefe motions. To this he replies, 
* that generally the intervention of the mind in feveral ani- 
mal motions, which are unaccountable on any other fyftem, 
is 
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is no ways adverted to while we exert it. Thus we, as it 
were uncon{cioufly, contract the pa/pebre on duft or infects 
paffing near our eyes. ‘The copious excretion of fpittle in 
the mouth of an hungry perfon, on the fight of grateful 
food ; and the effufion of milk from a nurfe’s breaft, only 
on a child’s approach to it, with many other phenomena in 
animal motion, are manifeftly exerted at an inftigation of 
the mind, without our confcioufnefs. of it.’ But this ob- 
jection our author thinks fundamentally deftroyed from an 
obfervation, which every one may recollect; that even 
many voluntary motions are often performed, when we are 
infenfible of the mental power’s being exerted in their pro- 
duétion: and the true reafon of our ignorance of thofe 
things tranfaéted within the fphere of our own body feems 
this, that we not only acquire, thro’ long habit, a faculty 
of performing certain motions with unwonted eafe, but, in 
proportion to this greater facility, we become lefs fenfible of 
the fhare the mind has in them. He concludes his anfwer. 
to this objection, by expofing the weaknefs of that opinion, 
which denies the faculties of the mind to be equal even to 
the functions of voluntary motion; and proceeds to the 
fourth, which fuppofes,—that if the vital motions were 
owing to the mind, they fhould be under its dominion or 
controul, to fufpend or vary them at pleafure. ‘To which 
he anfwers, in effect, ‘ that though man is evidently free to 
embrace or abftain from ations which are the object of de- 
liberation, yet there are others not determined by reafon, 
where the mind is a neceffary agent, in the ftrongeft fenfe, 
and that the involuntary motions of mufcles from a_/fimu- 
lus are of this kind. As we cannot therefore hinder our- 
felves from feeing every objet painted at the bottom of the 
eye, fo neither can the mind fufpend its power of moving 
a mufcle, whofe fibres are ftrongly ftimulated. Yet while 
no one denies that the mind hears and fees, becaufe on the 
prefence of fuch objeé&ts no mere effort of our will can pre- 
vent our feeing or hearing, it muft be unreafonable to pre- 
tend the involuntary motions cannot arife from the energy 
of the mind, becaufe the will has no immediate power over 
them. And as they are not performed in confequence of 
any ratiocination of the mind, as an intelligent principle ; 
fo neither do they flow from cuftom, fince infants breathe 
immediately from the birth, as well as the moft experi- 
enced: whence it remains, that our motions from irrita- 
tation are owing to our original frame, and the law of u- 
nion eftablifhed by the all-wife Creator between the ~ 
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and body ; whereby the former, without reafoning, en- 
deavours, in the moft effeftual manner, to extinguifh every 
difagreeable fenfation conveyed to it from whatever annoys 
the latter. Many of the phenomena in the animal cecono- 
my, fpecified in corroboration of this, are the very fame 
with thofe he has formerly initanced to fupport fome of his 
other arguments ; but as they are, without the leaft tortur- 
ing, as ftrongly applicable here, their very general coinci- 
dence with the various divifions of his fyftem feem no 
inconfiderable proof of its truth, and even demontftrate the 
great verifimilitude of the whole. 
In anfwer to the fifth obje&tion—That the mind can 
perceive diftinétly but one idea at once, and therefore muft 
be incapable of attending to, and governing all the. vital 
and involuntary motions which are fe numerous—he ob- 
ferves, * it is chiefly levelled againft the opinion of the 
mind’s regulating the vital motions, as a rational agent, 
and does not affeét his theory: for whether it can diftinét- 
ly apprehend more than one idea at once or no, it cer- 
tainly perceives different fenfations in different bodily parts 
at the fame time ; and we know it can move many of the 
voluntary mufcles in the fame inftant. But further, tothe 
direét invalidation of the objection, dr. Whytt afks, When 
the famous Turki/b equilibrift ftands with one foot on the 
flack wire, toffing and catching alternately fix or feven 
balls in the air, is he not attentive to more than one - 
thing at once? Poffibly fome very tenacious difputant 
might reply to him here, that the extremely minute divifi- 
bility of time might warrant the affertion, that the equi- 
librift was, in the fame ftrictly indivifible pundum of it, 
but attentive to one thing, the prefent tofling, or quickly © 
fucceffive catching a different ball ; which, however, would 
appear fo rapid to the fpectators and himfelf too, as to be 
commonly confidered for one and the fame inftant; tho’, 
ina rigid analyfis of time, it certainly was not: and he 
might, from long habit, have acquired fuch a facility of dif- 
pofing his body into a proper poize on the wire, as fhould 
engage his mind very little more than ftanding in a com- 
mon pofture on the ground: or that, fuppofing the atten- 
tion of his mind fometimes neceflary to his pofture, the 
fupputable divifibility of time might allow even for that. 
—But it is evident our author, in mentioning the fame time 
here, only intends that portion of it, which generally ap- 
pears inftantaneous to human fenfe ; and has no reference to 
fuch a minute and fcarcely conceivable brevity of it, as that 
in 
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in which light may be fuppofed/ merely for argument’s 
fake, to move an inch, or any divifion of one; which is 

rhaps more inftantaneous than’the energy of fpitits, at 
leaft of thofe,who are clogg’d with, and who aé& through, 
material organs. —Dr. Whytt cferves further, that a man 
can hear a found and perceive a particular colour at the 
fame time; yet, how attentive foever to thefe, if a fly runs 
along his face, he will certainly drive it off ; as the mind, 
however employed on its own thoughts or external objects, 
is always ready to perceive the various fimult on the vital 
organs, and thence to continue their motions. In the Au- 
THOR of nature, however, (fays this writer, with a ver 
feafonable reverence) who has framed both the foul and 
body, and thus adapted them to each other, we ought, as 
upon many other accounts, fo alfo upon this, to acknow- 
ledge a Wifdom that is infinite and unfearchable ! 

The remainder of this feétion is chiefly employed in fome 
ingenious remarks on the ftriking analogy between various 
animal motions ; and after a brief recapitulation of the pro- 
grefs hitherto made in his theory, he concludes it in the 
following moft fenfible and modeft terms : 

¢ But what way the mind puts the mufcles into moti- 
on; what is the material caufe in the brains nerves, and 
mufcular fibres, which it employs as its inftrument for 
this purpofe; what the intimate ftruGture of a mufcular 
fibre, or the precife manner in which the nervous influence 
acts upon it, when it produces its contraction; thefe are 
queftions we have wholly avoided; being perfuaded that 
whatever has been hitherto faid on thefe fubjeéts, is mere 
fpeculation ; and that to offer any new conje€tures on mat- 
ters fo greatly involved in darknefs, and where we have 
neither data nor phenomena to fupport us, is to load a 
fcience, already labouring under hypothefes, with a new bur- 
den.’ 

The 12th fe&tion enquires into the reafons of the contt- 
nuance of the vital motions in fleep; or why the vital or- 
gans fhould not, like the organs of fenfe, and the mufcles of 
voluntary motion, be rendered lefs qualified to perform 
their functions in that ftate. Sleep, fays our author, feems 
to be owing to fome change produced in what anatomifts, 
diftinguifhing it from the cerebellum, call the brain. And 
there have been plain inftances, where people, having lof 
part of their fcull, were immediately feized with fleep, on 
a gentle compreffion of the brain; but death, or at leaft a 
Syncope, is the .effe& of a like compreffion of the ~~ 
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Now, why this part, .whence the vital organs have wholly 
or principally their nerves, fhould not be affected in fleep 
equally with the cerebrum, he declines to determine pofitive- 
ly ; only he thinks it pretty evident, that the medullary 
fubftance af the cerebellum is much lefs liable to compref- 
fion than that of the cerebrum, as well on account of its 
firmer texture, and want of cavities, as of the different 
diftribution of its arteries. And to the query, why the vi- 
tal fpirits fhould not, like the animal, be fo much exhautt- 
ed, as to need intervals of reft for their recruit? he an- 
fwers—we can only fay, that poffibly there is a lefs expence 
of the nervous power in maintaining the vital motions, 
which are gentle and equable, than what is requifite to the 
exercife of the fenfes, and of the voluntary mufcles, whofe 
contraétions, tho’ lefs frequent, are much more violent ; 
or, perhaps, there may be a quicker fecretion by the cere- 
bellum than by the brain: the reality of either of which 
fuppofitions will continue their motions uninterrupted dur- 
ing life, on a fuppofition of the fanity of the cerebellum, its 
nerves, and the organs they adminifter to: 

A few fubfequent pages of this feétion are taken up in 
reafoning againft the opinion of Haller, that there is no dif- 
ference, as to their origin and nature, between the vital and 
animal nerves; the contrary of which dr. Whytt inclines 
to imagine. But far from dogmatizing on fuch abftrufe 
fubjects, as the real and intimate ftru€ture, with the dif- 
tinct ufes of the brain and cerebellum, and the particular 
diftribution of their medullary fibres, he concludes it in a 
very philofophical difpofition to admit of further informa- 
tion, and much in the fpirit of that illuftrious claffic, with 
whom he appears to have cultivated an intimate acquain- 
tance, and from whom he quotes the following appofite 
paflage: Seguimur probabiliora; nec ultra quam id quod ve- 
rifimile occurrit progredi poffumus, et refellere fine pertinacia, 
et refelli fine iracundia, parati fumus. 

The 13th and laft fection; concerning the motions~ob- 
fervable in the mufcles of animals, after their feparation 
from the body, contains a great number of experiments, 
from live difle@tions, on the heart and other parts of dif- 
ferent animals ; many of them made by our author, and. 
firongly concurring to eftablifh his account of anima! mo- 
tion ; tho’ this circumftance of their feparate motion has 
induced fome to deny a fentient principle neceflary to it; 
while others have afcribed this phenomenon of the feparated 
heart to fome property peculiar to it: but as other mufcles 
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alfo in many animals tremble and move after a violené 
death, it fufficiently deftroys fuch opinion. From a com- 
parifon of many of thefe experiments he makes this res 
markable inference. 

© Thofe animals, whofe parts pteferve motion atid ap- 

rances of life, longeft after being feparated from their 

odies, feem to have both their fluids and folids a good deaf 
different from thofe of ‘other animals: their blood is not 
only colder, but perhaps more vifcid and lefs diffipable ; 
and their fibres are fo conftituted, that neither conftant 
fupplies of this fluid from the heart, nor of the influence 
of the nerves from the brain, are neceflary to keep them 
in due order for motion: thus frogs, eels, vipers and tor- 
toifes live and move feveral hours after their heart is cut 
out, and the various parts of their bodies continue to move 
for a great while after all communication between them and 
the brain is cut off.’ 

He obferves foon after, that fuch perform their vibrations 
at the greateft intervals; and that, when they are juft 
finifhed, they may be renewed by different fimult : whence 
he judges it not owing to any innate power of the fibres 
themfelves, the very external air a€ting as a ffimulus on the 
fenfible membranes of the newly feparated heart. As he 
temarks here, that the particles of air are never at reft; 
and that the undulatory motion of it is perceivable through 
good microfcopes, it is fubmitted, whether this undulation 
of the air may not be abfolutely neceflary to animal, or; 
at leaft, to human refpiration? and whether the mere ab- 
ftra& preflure of the abfolutely quiefcent atmofphere would 
fuffice without it? It is certain, that in perfeét calms, ir 
the wariner feafons, where the natural fpring of the air is 
debilitated from its greater expanfion, and from humidity 
by exhalation, refpiration is more difficult; to which a 
confiderable augmentation of heat may undoubtedly co- 
operate; But. probably the wifdom of Providence has 
obviated the abfolute quiefcence of that fluid, even in the 
ftilleft calms, which, except in certain latitudés, at parti- 
cular feafons, are feldom very extenfive, or of long dura 
tion ; and perhaps, even in thefe, the daily rotation of the 
utmofphere, with the earth, may be fufficient to prevent 
the eritire ftagnation of a fluid above 800 times lighter 
than air. But all this under corrections and by the way. 

We return to our author, who finally colleéts from his 
many experiments, that there remains, in the mufcles and 


nerves of animals, fome time after their feparation from the 
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body, the immiediate caufe of motion, which may be ex- 
cited to aétion by ftimulation, and how this happens, he 
propofes to enquire. Firft then he rejects that Aypothefis, 
which afcribes it to fpirits remaining in the feparated ner- 
vous fibres, as infufficient to account for the regular alter- 
nate contractions and relaxations of the mufcles. He dif- 
approves a fecond, which attributes it to fome natural elafti- 
city of the fibres or their contained fpirits, (whence their 
tremulous motions might be continued by the laws of ela- 
fticity) becaufe warm water, which relaxes animal fibres, 
-and acrid liquors, which communicate no impulfe, will re- 
new thefe vibrations, which they could not excite in an e- 
laftic machine; befides that the fucceffion of thefe motions 
in animal fibres do not obferve the fame periods with the 
vibrations of a pendulum, or of elaftic bodies in motion. 
And laftly, he declares his own fentiments on this occafion 
to be very much the fame with the great dr. Harvey’s, 
whofe mind, he fays, was neither blinded by prejudice, nor 
prepoflefled with any favourite theory, and who afcribed, 
without the leaft doubt, the irregular motions of the chick’s 
heart, when irritated by different /2imudi, to its being endued 
with fenfe, and therefore compares it to an animal, which 
lives, moves, and feels. 

But as it is poffible to render the mind lefs attentive to 
this ftimulation, and confequently to induce a languor of 
animal motion, dr. Whytt {pecifies the effe&ts of opium in- 
jected upwards and downwards into frogs; whence the fenfe 
of feeling was fo abated in one, that, within a quarter of an 
hour, it feemed to drag its limbs paralitically, even on prick- 
ing, and in half an hour it had loft all motion; while a 
frog, who had received no opium, leaped about and turned 
up and down for half an hour after the heart was cut out, 
and was not quite dead after 24 hours. In another frog, 
which was opened alive an hour after receiving a folution 
of chium, the heart pulfed at the interval of 3 feconds, be- 
inz much flower than the natural pulfation. 

The do&or was happily furnifhed by thefe experiments 
with opium, to give us a convincing proof of its produc'nz 
its moft remarkable effets, not by mixing with the blood, 
but by its immediate action on the nervous papilla of the 
flomach ; whence the brain and nervous fyftem are fur- 
prilingly affeed: for injeAing fome opium into a frog, five 
minutes after en exfection of the heart, it feemed dead in 
Jefs than half an hour, neither pricking, tearing, nor cut- 
ting its mufcles, caufing any contraction in them, or their 
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correfponding parts; though a probe puthed into the fpinal 
marrow, after the head was cut off, produced a feeble con« 
traction of the fore-legs. Now in this-frog it is plain the 
opium could not be mixed with the blood. 

He obferves it may be objected to this part of his hypo- 
thefis,—that, if the motions of mufcles feparated from the 
body are afcribed to their being endued with fenfe, we muft 
not only fuppofe the continuance of the foul with the body, 
for fome time after death, but alfo its extenfion, and per- 
haps its divifibility : and though he thinks thefe objections, 
which are founded on our ignorance of the foul, of the 
manner of its union with the body, and of their reciprocal 
action on each other, entitled to little regard in a phyfical 
enquiry, he attempts, at leaft, to leffen the difficulties; and 
boldly affirms it to be even demonftrable, that the foul does 
not leave the body on the determination of the circulati- 
on; but continues, for fome time at leaft, prefent with, 
and ready to actuate, it. He refers for this to the in- 
ftances of batts, hedgehogs, and a variety of infe@s znd 
animals, which, even in our climate, he affirms to have 
no circulation in the winter, (tho’ vulgar opinion has fup- 
pofed them only fleeping) and to the revival, in the more 
northern countries, of many birds frozen to death, and 
alfo of fome of the human fpecies, after having been, even 
for days, without pulfe, breathing, or the leaft natural 
heat. And with regard to the divifibility of the foul, 
which the fchoolmen fuppofed to exift in an indivifible 
point, he affirms, that an attentive refle€ter on the ftruc- 
ture and phenomena of the animal frame muft be convin- 
ced, that the-foul muft be prefent at the fame inftant, at 
leaft, at the origin of the nerves, that is along a great part 
of the brain and the fpinal marrow. It feems, he obferves, 
to exift fo equally througheut the whole bodies of infects, 
that its power is fcarcely more remarkable in one place 
than another ; whence their different parts live much longer 
after {eparation from each other, than in man, and animals 
of a more analogous ftru€ture to him. In fhort, on this 
point he plainly inclines to concur with Gaffendi, dr. H. 
Moore, Sit I, Newton, and dr. §. Clarke, who fuppofed 
the foul extendible. After fome very abftra&t and meta- 
phyfical reafoning on mutual extenfion and divifibility, the 
former of which he thinks, as in the Deity, may exift 
without the latter, he recurs to his juftly favourite method 
of experiment, to enforce his conclufion, that the mo- 

tions of the feparated parts of animals are owing to the foul, 
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or fentient principle, ftill continuing to a& in them- 
Moft of thefe are very remarkable, but none more fo than 
that he quotes from mr. Boyle of the female buttérflies, in- 
to which the filk-worms have been metamorphofed, who 
do not only admit the male after their heads are cut off, 
but alfo lay eggs. His citation from Reds is very extraor- 
dinary, of a tortoife, who lived from the beginning of 
November to the middle of the following Jay, after an 
extraction of its brain ; never opening its eyes indeed after, 
yet moving and walking about to its death. But our au- 
thor had before obferved, that this animal has a {mall 
brain, and large fpinal marrow, which muft perhaps be a 
more confiderable /uccedaucum to it, than fome anatomifts 
fuppofe the disdenum to the ftomach, or the renal cap/ule 
to the kidneys ; thofe animals, who have the largeft brain, 
dying the fooneft after decollation. After an obvious ap- 
plication of thefe extraordinary phenomona, where the dr. 
afcribes the involuntary motions of living animals, and thofe 
of their mufcles after death, to the fame caufe, he concludes 
this feétion in the following terms : 

‘ If then, as we have fhewn (feét. 10.), the motions of 
animal fibres, from a flimulus, moft certainly befpeak a 
feeling, and cannot be explained, unlefs we admit it; and 
if feeling be not a property of matter, but owing to a fu- 
perior principle, it muft follow, by natural confequence, 
that the motions of the heart, and other mufcles of animals, 
after being feparated from their bodies, are to be afcribed to 
this principle ; and that any difficulties, which may appear 
in this matter, are owing to our ignorance of the nature of 
the foul, of the manner of its exiftence, and of its won- 
derful union with, and action upon the body.’ 

Thus have we attempted a regular abftract of this curi- 
ous treatife, which muft fuffer,. in point of force and per- 
_{picuity, from evety confiderable abridgment; and which 
cannot fail, in the whole, of entertaining our medicaPand 
phyfiological readers. Befides the advantage of an appro- 
priate and extenfive erudition, which manifefls itfelf with- 
out affectation or’ pedantry, our author difcovers a great na- 
tural fund of thinking. His conceptions are happy ; his 
reafoning, clear and ftrong ; his expreffion, elegant ; free, 
to the beft of our recolle&tion, from the leaft peculiarity of 
the Scotti idiom; and fo properly adapted to his fubject, 
that it feems to flow, of courfe, from his intimate confide- 
ration.of it. And this, we may venture to affirm, muft 
very generally be the cafe, when genius and literature are 
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employed intenfely on a fubject, as Horace had long fince 
obferved, 


Verbaque previfam rem non invita fequentur, 


His fele&ting the moft fimple and obvious caufe of animal 
motion has rendered his account of the diftinét modes of it, 
in different organs, clear, confiftent, very analogous, and 
highly probable. His frequent difflenfion from writers of 
name appears to rife from a true fpirit of philofophizing ; 
and the pleafure he feems confcious of in honouring the beft 
phyfiologifts evinces him to be fuperior to any little local 
narrownefs, while it renders him a very juft obje& of the 
refpe€t and candour of others. Though his fubjeét is na- 
turally abftrufe, he has generally declined abftraét and me- 
taphyfical reafonings; and in thofe fe&tions, where the par- 
ticular divifions of his fubjeft made them inevitable, they 
feem as illuftrating as the difficulty will permit. But what 
muft entitle him to the firft efteem of his wifeft readers, is 
that habitual and unaffeéted veneration of the original and 
ultimate Mover of the fubjeét of his contemplation ; and 
that acknowledgment of human deficience, which fo natu- 
rally occur in fuch a work, and which refult from that 
mot effential philofophy, SELF-KNOWLEDGE. His intel- 
ligent medical readers will hope with pleafure for a practi- 
cal falutary application of his doétrine of the vital motions 
in a future volume: but at prefent he feems (after having 
tacitely interrogated himfelf on the cui bono, the fir/ lauda- 
ble {cope of his performance) not to be afhamed of imitat- 
ing, under a different fyftem, the wifeft Pagans, who could 
difcover, from the light of Reafon and Nature, the juftnefs 
and decorum of a ‘Fove principium. In brief, his admirable 
conclufion of the whoje makes it very evident, that there 
is a moft eligible medium between the perverfe felf-igno- 
rance of libertines on the one hand, and the ravings of en- 
thufiafts on the other; and that he who worfhips with the 
trueft underftanding, is moft likely to worfhip with the 
trueft fpirit alfo. But it is unneceflary to anticipate it, 
and it were injurious to the public, and confequently inju- 
dicious in us, to fubftitute any thing in its place. 

‘ As philofophical inquiries, however agreeable and enter- 
taining they may be to the mind, become ftill more inter- 
efting when they can be applied to praétice; I intended to 
have fhewn, how far the theory of the vital and other in- 
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voluntary motions, which we have endeavoured to eftablifh, 
may be ufeful towards explaining the nature of feveral dif- 
eafes, and confequently towards pointing out the moft 

per method of curing them. But, as this effay has fwelled 
to a much greater bulk than I at firft expected, I fhall now, 
omitting that part of my defign, conclude with a reflexion 
of a different nature. 


From what has been offered, then, in the preceding © 


pages, it may appear, how unjuftly the ftudy of medicine 
has been accufed of leading men into {cepticifm and irreligion. 
A little philofophy may difpofe fome men to atheifm ; but 
a more extenfive knowledge of nature will furely have the 
contrary effect. If the human frame is confidered as a mere 
CORPOREAL fyftem, which derives all its power and ener- 
gy from matter and motion; it may, perhaps, be conclu- 
ded, that the ImmENse UNIvERSe itfelf is deftitute 
of any higher principle. But if, as we have endeavoured to 
fhew, the motions and aétions of our fmall and inconfider- 
able bodies are all to be referred to the active power of an 
IMMATERIAL principle ; how much more neceflary muft 
it be to acknowledge, as the author, fuftainer, and foves 
reign ruler of the univerfal fyftem, an INCOR POREAL Na- 
TURE, every where and always prefent, of infinite power, 
wifdom, and goodnefs ; who conduéts the motions of the 
whole, by the moft confummate and unnerring reafon, with- 
out being’ prompted to it by any other impulfe, than the 
original and eternal benevolence cf his nature ! 


Nam quis non videt, finite fi breve corpus 
Subjicitur menti, mens quanta fit illa fupremo 
Que regit arbitrio vaftum quem condidit orbem ? 
Non poterit fine confilio tam parva moveri 
Machina, tam fragilis ; te judice, tanta regetur 


Mentis inops! Credant Epicuri de grege porci *. 


The true phyfiology, therefore, of the human body, not 
only ferves to confute thofe philofophers, who, rejecting 
the exiftence of IMMATERIAL BEINGS, afcribe all the 
phaenomena and operations in nature to the powers of mat- 
ter and motion ; but, at laft, like all other found philofophy, 
leads us up to the First Cause and fupreme AUTHOR 
of ALL who is ever to be adored with the profoundeft re- 
verence by the reafonable part of his creation.’ 
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Art. Lvy. Conclufion of mrs. Jones’s MISCELLANIES. 


N the Review for March lat we gave a fpecimen of 
mrs. ‘Fones’s poetry, with fome mention of her profe- 
writings; from which we are now to make a few extradls, 
and therewith conclude our account of the volume of mif- 
cellanies publifhed by this ingenious lady, 

The firft article we meet with in this part of her book, 
is a fhort piece of humour, entitled, 4x abffrad? of an or- 
der of convecation [held at Oxford] in relation to MEvissa’s 
taking off medals, &c. in paper. Next, we have another 
hymorous performance, an incorrect copy of which was 
fome years ago printed without the author’s name, from a 
MS. privately handed about; wiz. the celebrated Letter ta 
dr. Pitt: the occafion of which was to quicken the per- 
formance of the doctor’s promiles of repairing with a wall, 
avery forry and fhatter’d old mound of pales, which di- 
vided his garden from that belonging to the autfior’s place 
of refidence, ‘The inconveniencies of this nufance are here 
fet forth in a moft ingenious allezory, alluding to the doc- 
tor’s medical profeffion, It would have given us no fmall 
pleafure, to have enriched our collefion with an extraét of 
this article; but we doubt not that moft of our readers have 
already feen it. 

. Following the letter to dr. Pitt, is a treatife of demoniacs; 
an ironical fatre upon fome of thofe defects or follies of 
mankind, which, as our author expreffles it, are of our cwn 
feeking, i.e. fuch as {pring from a depravity of cur nature, 
and come under the notion of wrong-headednefs or perverfenefs. 
Among thefe demoniacs the author ranks many of our fine 
gentlemen and ladies, enthufiafts and extravagant devotees, 
wrong-headed divines, phyficians, &c. &%ce. whofe abfurdi- 
ties fhe humoroufly points out, and pleafantly accounts 
for, by refolving all into different kinds of madnef:, or the 
beirg pofleiled by demons, 

The mifcellaneous letters are divided into three parts, 
Thofe in the firft divifion are addrefled to mrs, *******, 
and are comprifed in 90 pages. In the more /erious of 
thefe, the amiable writer appears to no fmall advantage in 
the character of a moral philofopher, and opens to us the 
treafures of a well-cultivated mind, with a graceful negli- 


gence of manner, and that becoming opennefs of expref-, 


fion, wBich are generally connected with an ingenuous, un- 
affected, honeft difpofition. In thofe of a gayer turn, fhe 
difcovers 
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difcovers a refined freedom of fentiment, a command of 
language, a flow of imagination, and a fund of pleafantry 
and chearfulnefs, which altogether compofe an entertain- 
ment that cannot fail of pleafing a reader of true tafte.—~ 
The following extraéts, we apprehend, will need no for- 
mality of introduction. 

‘As (a) to the inftability of the human mind, the fupreme 
intelligence would have fruftrated his own defigns, if he had 
made it incapable of being touch’d, or mov’d with the ap- 
pearance of good. ‘The prefent and future is all we are, 
concern’d about. The prefent will naturally take place, 
till we have tafted and try’d it; and if it is found infuffi- 
cient, he has given us the reafoning faculty to carry our re- 
fearches farther, even to revelation, which will light us thro’ 
the mifts of error and ignorance. If then we ule this fa- 
culty right, it will lead us on, ’till we arrive at the higheft 
good ;——-the improvement of our natures here, and glory, 
and immortality hereafter. This in/fable difpofition Tork 
fore of the human mind is it’s proper ftate ; as it leads us, 
by juft gradations, on to perfection, and at the fame time 
leaves us free agents. 

© The manifeft in/ufficiency of fenfual enjoyments no one 
furely ever deny’d.—A life of pleafure, a total immerfion 
in fenfuality, can by no means be the proper happinefs of a. 
human creature; a creature compos’d of two diftinct prin- 
ciples of action, reflection as well as fenfation. From the 
latter we may infer the temperate gratification of the inferior 
faculties ; and from the former the neceflity of reftraining 
them within proper bounds. For whenever they exceed, 
either in kind or degree, they encroach upon that faculty, 
which ought to be the governing principle, and confequently 
deftroy that happinefs they were defign’d to promote. 

© There is fo clofe a connection between the body and foul, 
that whatever one enjoys or-fuffers, the other partakes of. 
Now the body is as much a part of our nature as the foul ; 
our appetites and paffions, as our reafon : therefore what- 
ever gives the body its proper tone or vigour, that is, what- 
ever is moft likely to fmooth and harmonize the paffions, 
and hinder them from preying upon themfelves, or others, 
muft at the fame time bid faireft for regulating the powers 
of the underftanding, and give them likewife their due farce 
and energy. ‘Temperate gratifications therefore, as they 
are highly conducive to thefe ends, muft of confequence 
Promote, rather than difturb the harmony of virtue, in that, 

Hh 4 by, 
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by contributing to (or rather being) the health of the bo- 
dy, they corroporate the powers of the mind, and keep the 
paffions in good humour, which would otherwife contrac 
fournefs and morofity, and create a perpetual war within. 
—Take away the paffions entirely, and, in effe&t, you take 
away virtue and vice; invert their order or courfe, and 

ou turn every thing topfy-turvy ; but under proper regu- 
Jations, and allow’d their due influence, they come in for 
a confiderable {hare of the harmony, and render the balance 
on virtue’s fide, more ftronz, compleat, and full. 

' © Tf by religion, or virtue, is meant only divine adora- 
tion, or the worfhip of the Deity, this is fo far from being 
the /cle bufinefs or happinefs of a moral agent, that ’tis on- 
ly one pa:ticular branch of it, tho” undoubedly the firft and 
higheft. Our neighbours, and ourfelves require a large 
poriion of our care and:concern ; and thefe again branch’d 
out into their feveral relations and duties. But if we fufter 
one particular duty (even the worfhip of the Deity) to en- 
grofs us al], or even to entrench upon the reft, we make 
but a very imperfect eflay towards religion, or virtue, and 
are {till at a conliderable diftance from the bufinefs of a mo- 
ral agent. 

‘ There are many well-meaning people, who, out of a 
miftaken zeal tor religion, have carried this duty to fuch an 
excefs, as to exclude not. only pleafure, but even morality 
from its fociety.—Haveconceived, they might at any time 
fet afide fome of the fighter matters of the law, fuch as 
juflice, mercy, fidelity, when the bell rings for church ; 
and can eafily difpenfe with a commandment or two, if 
they are but time enough for the abfolution. For your 
own part, I not only believe, but énow you to be truly re- 
ligious, in a fenfe of the higheft import ; but at the fame 
time, I fay, ’tis poflible to be highly religious in the other 
fenfe ; that is, omit no aéts of devotion either in public or 
private, and yet be very immoral agents. And ’tis no 
wonder pleaficre fhould be excluded frem this fcheme, 
where neither the relation we ftand in to ourfelves, or fo- 
ciety, is at all confidered ; and ‘nothing but a gloomy 
dread of the Almighty, whofe darling attribute is Jove, or 
an intemperate zeal for his fervice, which zeal he bids us 
manifeft in ving one another, prevails. , 

* By virtue therefore I mean an univer fal obedience to the 
will of the fupreme Law-giver: and this, we equally grant, 
is the /ole bufinefs and happinefs of a moral agent. But 
virtue no where forbids thofe ¢emperate gratifications and 
relaxations 
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relaxations of the body, which are neceflary to invigorate the 
languid powers of the foul; which foften our toils, alleviate 
our cares and difappointments, and keep the contending powers 
in humour with each other. Virtue, then, (which ought 
never to be diftinguifhed from religion) is no more than har- 
mony ; the fweet concording power within us, which com- 
pounds, unites, and regulates all the diffonances of our nature, 
reconciles reafon to fenfe, and even to itfelf. Whatever 
therefore is deftructive of this harmony, muft be fo far 
wrong or vicious ; whether it be an immoderate ufe of plea- 
fure, or an intemperate zeal for any fingle act of duty. 
The firft implies irregularity and diforder in the appetite 5 
and the latter a confufed and erroneous underftanding.’ ——~ 

‘ The (5) converfation of the more virtuous and wifer 
fort, I hope, I fhall always be fond of, and aim at. If 
they think me worthy to partake of their friendfhips, they 
heighten my enjoyments, and improve a tafte I would not 
part with for any of the fenfual gratifications I know of. 
For tho’ I can by no means ftrike thefe entirely out of my 
fcheme of harmony, yet as ftrongly as I have feemed to 
plead for the paffions, and five of the fenfes, at leaft, (I 
won’t anfwer for it, if there is not a fixth) and their pro- 
per and fubordinate ufe in the complicated fyftem, I think 
I am far from a voluptuary myfelf, tho’ I profefs myfelf no 
great friend, in general, to thofe very mortifying doctrines 
you fpeak of. However, thofe who know me, and my 
manner of life, I believe fee nothing very notorious in me 
of the fenfual kind ; and where there are no overt-aéts, it 
is but charity to fuppofe the beft of what is behind the cur- 
tain. Not that I mention this as matter of merit in me, 
nor am I indebted for it to any fignal combats of flefh and 
fpirit ; thofe high efforts of virtue which fome generous 
difpofitions have vifibly difplay’d, when they have had 
{trong obliquities of nature to conquer. My tafte of men- 
tal pleafures is a good deal conftitutional, and depends 
ftrongly upon the original caft of my nature. But finding 
thefe on all hands allowed the preference, what was at fiift 
only my original complexion, is now become matter of choice 
with me; and as I can fafely indulge in thefe, it is an ad- 
ditional] pleafure to ftrike in with the prevalence of my na- 
ture, and at the fame time make a fort of virtue of my 
difpofitions. I fay, a fort of virtue ; becaufe mental, any 
more than fenfua! gratifications, are neither virtuous or vici- 
ous, otherwife than as they are ordered or directed. But if 
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they have no aim or direction at all, farther than to amufe. 
the mind within itfelf; yet if they’re preferable to fenfual 


“ones, and purfued on that account, fo far at leaft, they par- 


take of the nature of virtue. 

© The love of eafe, with refpect to the body, and a 
fettled calm and compofure of mind (difpofitions which 
would by no means comport with fenfual enjoyments) I 
find ftrongly imprefled upon me; and moft of my aétions 
have a tendency that way. This propenfity naturally in- 
clines me to prefer a contemplative to an adtive life; and 
confequently the pleafures of the mind to thofe of fenfe. 
So that, tho’ it is no virtue to have a tafte in one’s nature 
for pleafures of a fuperior kind, yet ’tis certainly-a happi- 
nefs when our difpofitions take this friendly turn; and to 
be fo formed, as not only to prefer, but to relifh what is 
beft.—’Tis the fame with regard to ations ftri€tly virtu- 
ous. This inward tafte, or, according to philofophers, mo- 
ral fenfe, (which is what I mean by the fixth) or thefe 
good difpofitions, according to divines, render virtue infi- 
nitely eafier to be practifed, than where there are obftinate 
propenfities to the contrary. And tho’ more is due to the 
merit of thofe who fubdue thefe propenfities, more virtue in 
bravely combating, and carefully compofing the irregulari- 
ties of our nature; yet I cannot thick, (tho’ I place it very 
low, in regard to the other) that there is no virtue at all 
in following virtuous propenfities. As I faid before, ’tis 
infinitely eafier to purfue the bent of our nature, than op- 
pofe it; but Providence furely has given us thefe gracious 
tendencies, or, if you pleafe, thefe talents for fome end; 
and that end muft be toimprove them. Suppofe, for inftance, 
I have a difpofition to that branch of charity, alms-giving, 
and cannot {ce a neceffitous object, without ftretching out 
my hand to relieve him; am I, becaufe this is a tendency 
in my nature, to with-hold my alms? Or is it no virtue 
in me, becaufe | have a pleafure in it, and am careful of 
all opportunitics to improve it? Certainly this is ufing the. 
talent I was entruffed with; which was given me for that 
purpofe, which muft imply mifmanagement if fecreted, and 
which will be required at my hands, with ufury, at the final 
account of things.—I conclude therefore, that tho’ ’tis no 
merit On our part to come out of the hands of our Maker 
with good difpofitions ; yet it is fo, to improve the friend- 
ly foil, and fo to fofter the good feeds, that we may be able 
not only to give an account of them, but to reap their 
fruits at the genera! harveit. We mutt only be careful 
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to preferve a proper medium; and not let the parti- 
cular virtue, that coincides with our nature, and which we 
can fo eafily ftrike in with, encroach upon others of equal 
importance. In a word, we muft nox beftow indifcrimi- 
nately ; neither muft our charity interfere with our juftice. 
All the relations we ftand in to others muft be taken into 
the confideration ; and pleas of right preferred to thofe of 
neceflity. | 

¢ But I’m for carrying this doétrine of ftriking in with 
our propenfities ftill farther, even into things indifferent, 
and which concern only our perfonal character, or out- 
ward appearance in the world. All kinds of affectation, 
and appearing out of character is (to me) filly, and un- 
amiable. Better follow the bent of our nature, andthe di- 
rection impreft upon it, (tho’ there may be fomething of 
oddity and peculiarity in it) than go out of it, and be fig- 
nificant for I know not what, There’s fomething in 
the caft of a coxcomb, or an exceffive fine lady, which in 
general, is not unentertaining ; but if you lower the vani- 
ty of the one, and ftrike off the over-acted delicacy of the 
other, they would fettle into abfolute nothing. They’d 
have no charaéter at all. But here, their particular bent 
paints them. The image before you is fomewhat, ’ Tis 
alive, and keeps you awake; befides the entertainment 
they’re of to themfelves. But oppofe this bent, fet the 
coxcomb to reading the fathers, or the fine lady to darning 
her children’s ftockings, you rob the world of two illuftrious 
characters, and themfelves of the felicity of life. 

* I don’t know what figure I, for my own part, make 
in the world; nor am I fure 1am not foundly ridiculous, 
by being true to the honeft tendencies of my nature. But 
this I am fure of, that if I had fet up for the fine lady, and 
been to travel thro’ all the forms of drefs and delicacy that 
are neceflary to finifh the charaéter; not even the fafhion 
irfelf could have produced any thing fo incongruous, or 
difproportioned as this my fecond birth had been. Great 
muft have been my ftruggles to have furnifhed out the plaftic 
form, and fitted it, in fome meafure, to the enlivening 
principle within, A motly appearance at my firft entrance 
into the world, and worfe as I proceeded. For having with 
much pains and inveteracy ftruck out the original lines, the 
particular ftamp and imprefs of my nature; and imprinted 
there frefh charaéters, new types, and {taring hieroglyphics, 
from the ball, the opera, and aflembly, I fhould at length 
have 
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have come up to the public view—What?—Not a creature 
of God’s making, but the fafhion’s.’ 

Our author’s notions of friend/hip appear to us extreme- 
Jy juft, and not altogether common. We fhall take the 

fure of tranfcribing the whole of her letter on a fubje& 
in which the human heart is fo deeply interefted, and on 
which our happinefs here fo greatly depends. 

© I (c) don’t know any one whofe letters give me greater 
pleafure, notwithftanding the different fentiments we feem 
to be of, in moft of the important matters that have fallen 
under our confideration. But as we fet out in the fpirit of 
liberty, and are, I truft, agreed upon the act of toleration 
in regard to opinions, we have only this farther virtue to aim 
at———that of being mutually patient of contradiction. If 
you’re prepared, I proceed in my diflentions, as ufual. 

‘ To begin with your defcription of friendfhip, ‘* That 
it muft confift in an agreement of humours, &c.”” This 
has been the opinion of many great writers, as well as your- 
felf; and, if you are as much at leifure as I am, if you 
pleafe, we'll examine it.—For my own part, I think no- 
thing more need be meant by it than an obliging behavi- 
our, and a kind of general complaifance, or deference to 
the opinions of our friends, which is neither fo obftinate as 
to be always in the right, nor fo fervile as to have no opi- 
nions of our own. As for the reft, a likenefs of humours 
or inclinations is fo little neceflary to form a perfeéct friend- 
fhip, that I can’t fee the leaft occafion for their fimilarity 5 
befides that it fuppofes a mighty narrow way of thinking. 
To be charm’d only with fweet felf, or its beautiful refem- 
blance in the compofition of another, fuppofes indeed a moft 
perfect benevolence for the party concerned, but for no- 
thing eife in nature ; this fweet refemblance being only felf 
at fecond hand. ’Tis however agreed, that, if one loves 
one’s friend as one’s felf, one does pretty well ; and confe- 
quently the nearer the refemblance, the more perfect will 
be the union, fince there’s nothing that has not a moft fin- 
cere affection for itfelf. All this | grant, but then muft 
add, that this felf-aife€tion, I fear, will go but a very little 
‘way, even in one remove only from the individual. ‘The 
infinite partiality we have for our real felves, won’t always 
extend itfelf to cur fecond felves; and we often commit 
follies, and indulge humours in our own perfons, which 
are not half fo amiable in thofe of others, nor will admit 
of half the excufes. -Neither do I-think a famenefs of hu-: 
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mours will mix and aflociate fo well as their contraries ; 
like perfe& chords in mufic, they gather tire than enliven. 
For inftance, two people are of a melancholy or choleric 
difpofition. How fhall we enliven the deficiency of bile in 
the one, or correct its fuper-abundance in the other ? 
Won’t they both drop afleep, or fall together by the ears ? 
—Suppofe they’re equally endued with the powers of elo- 
quence. May’nt they have an equal inclination to /peak 
at the fame time? And how painful muft it be to either 
orator to bear ?—Or, fuppofe (if you'll fuffer me to fup- 
pofe once more) they’re a little given to contradiction, like 

uandI: won’t they often ftand in need of a modera- 
tor; and be forced to call in a third perfon to adjuft their 
difputes? In fhort, a parity of humours, or fentiments, 
muft often render converfation fade and infipid ; and when 
we meet with nothing new, nothing but what we have at 
home, fuch a friendfhip muft foon grow tedious and fan- 
guifhing, ’Tis fcarce worth going even fo far out of our- 
felves for. Befides, as our own humours are fo uncertain 
and multifarious, it muft, as you fay, be extremely liable 
to change; be indeed the moft variable thing in nature. 

© Let us fee then what fort of friendfhip different difpo- 
fitions will produce. And that we may not run away from 
‘Our argument, as you and I generally do, let us define our 
terms. Friendfhip then, in my definition of it, is a fweet 
attraction of the heart towards the mcrit we efteem, or the 
perfections we admire; and produces a mutual inclination 
between two perfons, to promote each other’s intereft or 
thappinefs. Now we none of us, I believe, will choofe 
to aflert, that we poflefs all forts of merit, and every de- 
gree of perfection ourfelves ; but molt of us are fo humb'e 
as to own, that we efteem it in others, and can be pleas’d 
‘with perfections we do not poffefs. “Toa generous mind, 
merit, in whatever fhape it appears, is not only effimable, 
but attraGive. By its operation: on the fympathetic powers 
-of our nature, it calls forth the affections of the heart to 
meet it, and even biafles the judgment in favour of the 
whole charaéter. Thus, when we fee a patriot bleed in 
‘defence of his countrv, we are not fo anxious about 
his {peaking in the houfe; we can for once allow, that ’tis 
not neceflary for a patriot to be an orator. I am myfelf an 
extreme coward, (fave juft in fpeculation) and have not the 
leaft thirft for any one’s blood; but yet I turn away my 
eyes from the mah who trembles at a fword, and find my- 
felf attracted by the hero In fhort, the mind, I fhould 
think, 
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think, muft receive an additional pleafure in contemplatin 
thofe perfeétions in a friend, which it has not within itfelf ; 
atid may, in effeét, fancy itfelf the proprietor or pofleffor of 
thofe advantages which adorn its other half. 

But by this difference or diverfity of humours or charac-: 
ters, I would not be underftood to mean their incompati- 
bility. Friendfhip could not long fubfift under this difad- 
vantage; the union muft diflolve, and averfion fucceed, 
But this incompatibility (I wifh, I could think of a fhorter 
word) does not always arife from the difference, but the 
too great uniformity of humours. Thus two people equally 
haughty, peremptory, or pofitive, muft foon finifh their 
affairs ; and yet thefe difpofitions would mix extremely well 
with their contraries, 

‘ Neither do I think equality of rank or fortune necef- 
fary to form a perfeét friendfhip. For perfe€ friendthip is 
founded on virtue, on the perfections of the mind, or the 
goodnefs of the heart ; and confults neither title, nor for- 
tune. It does not tye itfelf to the genealogy, or the rent- 
roll, but to the perfon. Our fuperiors, as fuch, have a 
right only to our complaifance, and ’tis a tribute that de- 
cency allows ’em; but the efteem which comes from the 
heart, is due only to true merit. ‘The great have a thou- 
fand ways of obliging or plaguing us3 but they have but 
one of making themfelves belov’d, and that is, by a fupe- 
riority of merit. When they condefcend to rank this a- 
mong their advantages, they are truly amiable; they at- 
tract, and are attracted. ‘Their own hearts are enlarged, 
the object finds an eafy admittance; they pleafe, and are 
pleafed they have fo many ways of obliging. An inferior, 
however, fets out with many difadvantages, which are not 
fo much his demerits, as the neceflary confequences of his 
fituation ; has requefts to be gratified, or perhaps humours 
to be indulged as well as his betters; and thefe may by 
degrees diffolve the charm. But a fuperior may be ob- 
liged, and perhaps oftener infifts upon being pleafed. If 
the former can wave his pretentions, refign his intereft, or 
humour, to his friendfhip, he is no longer the inferior ; 
his generofity of fentiment gives him his rank, and entitles 
him to equal indulgencies, But an equality is often as fatal. 
Jesloufies, emulations, and oppcfitions of interefts, are rocks 
upon which the firmeft friendfhips have fplit. An inequali- 
ty, however, fteers clear of thefe; and it it has any other 
wrecks to fear, they are no more than are common to 
both, 
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© In fhort, true friendfhip, found it upon what you will, 
can never fabfift long, but upon fenfe and virtue. And 
whether we are of different, or the fame difpofitions, equals, 
or inequals, have a narrow way of thinking, or no way at 
all, (for every thing will unite itfelf to fomewhat) whea 
once the mind has pafs'd his judgment upon the object, and 
the heart has found its attraction, it examines no farther, 
but takes the moft effectual and fpeedy methods of unit.ng 
itfelf to it. 

‘ I believe that laft thought was none of my own; tut, 
if ’tis not, I don’t know who it belongs to; fo cannot pay 
the right owner my acknowledgments.’ 

The following letter abounds with more wit, vivacity, 
and good fenfe, than may barely ferve to juftify our giving 
it a place here. | 

‘ I (d) hope you know I honour you extremely, be- 
caufe I’m juft going to tell you (after having thank’d you 
moft cordially for your agreeable letter) that I'll never 
truft you with any more fecrets as long as I live. ‘The very 
moment I had given you the infide of my breaft, to order 
your chariot, and drive away with it to the firft perfon you 
could meet with O times! O manners! O my fex! 
Is there none that can contain a fecret? No, not one. 

¢ But what, my good madam, could move you to com- 
municate to lady H. or any lady in the land, a ftupid letter 
of mine? Even-if there are no fecrets, “tis impoflible for 
a fecond perfon to underftand a letter ; and if there are, *tis 
perfidy, downright perfidy, to fhew one.—How amiable 
was the piéture I had been forming of you! I had juft be- 
gun to think you an angel; but the poft-man knock’d at 

the door, and fpoilt my vifion. ° 

* Your advice, however, is very fober and fignificant ; 
and much the fame I'd give, but don’t care to ‘take 
otherwife, I mean, than. very kindly. But why humble 
myfelf, I befeech you? (for I find I can’t help trufling you 
again already) and all of a fudden fall to owning ve done 
wrong, when I’ve only been paffive inthe affair, and done 
nothing. My friend abfeonded, and I did not fo much as 
upbraid her 5 [ only—acquiefe’d. Nothing in nature had 
happen’d ; "twas all calm and quiet as a fummer’s fea; but 
in a moment the face of the fky was obfeur’d, and I have 
been totally in the dark, as to the reafon why, ever fince. 
Now and then, indeed, a friend!y ftar or two look’d ‘gut 
upon me from a diftant quarter, and in fome meafure fup- 
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plied the abfence of the fun. You, like an Aurora Borea- 
lis, for a while relum’d my ancient light. Lady Frances 
Williams was a meteor, She darted her rays upon me for a 
moment; but being of irregular appearance, and among 
the furprifing, tho’ pleafing phenomena, there’s no ac- 
counting for her motions by any of the ftated laws of be- 
ing. I had only one fix’d orb to caft up my eyes to, and 
guide me thro’ the dark profound. She fhone, and ftill 
fhines with undiminifh’d rays ; and you may fee her every 
night at Somer/fet-boufe, calmly moving on her own axis, 
and out of the reach of thofe haloes, and hurricanes that 
difturb the planetary fyftem. ' 

In this fituation, I fay, my friend withdrew her beams. 
And for this reafon you’d have me betake myfelf to the 
wholfome duty of humiliation, and go and confefs I have 
been extremely in the wrong. I own, ’tis an humbling 
confideration, and I never was more more mortified in my 
life; but how to bring myfelf to confeffion, and own I’ve 
done what I’ve only fuffer’d, isa ftrain of humility quite 
out of the reach of my unaffifted reafon. ”Tis fomewhat 
like thofe pious forms of confeffion one meets with in 
fome over-righteous books, which fhock one’s nature to 
repeat. As they are moft of them penn’d for general ufe, 
in order to take in particular cafes, the poor penitent is to 
declare, that he’s the wile/? of finners, and the wor/t of men; 
not only a liar, an adulterer, or a fabbath-breaker, but, in 
fhort, every commandment-breaker of the ten. And the 
confeffion to be fure is a very righteous confeffion for 
thofe it hits; but I never repeat any of this fort, as having 
no manner of relation to my particular fins. So that in 
regard to this part of your advice, I muft beg leave to dif- 
fent a little; conceiving it both abfurd and inconfiftent 
with truth to confefs what never enter’d into my head to 
commit. 

* But to talk ferioufly, and like a good catholic, for I 
love to confefs to you {QO that you could but keep a 
fecret!) that we are all liable to miftakes, that we are as 
often difgufted with ourfelves as with others, and that mif- 
behaviour as often arifes from infirmity as defign, I can 
readily allow, (for f am very far from thinking that every 
body, that does a wrong, means one) 1 fay, when we take 
thefe, and many more confiderations into the queftion, one 
may, may one certainly ought to overlook an indignity, 
tho’ there’s nothing hinders that one fhould not feel one. 


I queftion whether ever we thoroughly hate a friend we 
have 
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have been us’d to converfe with without referve. At leaft 
one muft be of ‘a very malevolent caft indeed, not to feel 
fome returns of affection, upon the flighteft overtures of a 
returning friendfhip. The ftrings which have been fo long 
and fo equally wound, will naturally vibrate, when their 
correfponding notes are touch’d, But this can only happen 
when the harmony is difcontinued ; if ’tis totally difcén- 
certed, and perfifted in, nothing remains but diflonance 
and difcord. In regard to the former, each party muft 
give up a few niceties of the ear, for the fake of the tune; 
and if, after that, they can only adjuft their crotchets and 
quavers, all will be well. But in my particular cafe, I 
can’t poflibly be call’d upon to affift, becaufe there’s no 
part left for me to perform. I don’t care to offer at an 
air, and am above appearing in recitative; fo that ’tis im- 
poflible we fhould ever have another concert, unlefs my 
friend condefcends to open it herfelf with a fol. In this 
cafe, whatever diffonances my temper may have acquir’d: 
fince this rupture, I aflure you, not a note fhall be loft for 
want of the higheft attention, 

© Thus have I trufted you once more with the fecret of 
my heart in metaphor. if you fhould chufe to commu- 
nicate this likewife to her ladyfhip, I’ve no objections. 
For I had rather fhe knew every thing I fay, than not 5 
and fhould like to be in a corner, and hear you both upon 
the cafe. For tho’ I think myfelf in the right, the reft of 
the world, perhaps, may think me in the wrong. 

‘ Every part of your letter is extremely agreeable and 
entertaining ; except where you apologize for what is mott 
fo to.me, writing fo foon. I believe none of your corre- 
{pondents ever made that a complaint againft you; we on- 
ly fuffer when you’re filent long, 

‘ Will you forgive all this nonfenfe, in a few words? 
Or fhall I add to your troubles by a more formal apolo- 
gy?’ 


The remainder of mrs. ‘fones’s letters, being thofe in 
the fecond and third divifions, are addreffed to the hon. 
mifs Lovelace, and to lady Henry Beauclerk ; they are a very 
entertaining feries, and fill 120 pages. G. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ibitina fine confliétu ; or, 2 true narrative of the un- 
fe timely death of dr. Atall"&c. 8v0. 6d. Feffery. 
A Meso ironical fatire upon dr. H--//, occafioned 

by his late rencounter at Ranelagh, with a perfon faid to 
be ridiculed in one of the doctor’s In/pedtors. 

II. Memoirs of e dife of Nell Gwin, miftrefs to King 
Charles Il. 8yo.-1 s.¥ Stamper. 

A kind of coma on mrs. Gwin. The author charac- 
terifes her as a lady of diftinguifhed talents ; in whom wit, 
beauty and benevolence were united. But he has given us 
few, if any, particulars concerning her, that were not fuf- 
ficiently known before. 

III. 4 clear and compendious hiftory of the gods and god- 
deffes, and their Cotemporaries, whether patriarchs, empe- 
rors, kings, princes, he pean, hiftorians, poets, &ec. 
By David Watfm, . 8vo. 3s, Printed for the au- 
oe *, and fuld by ae bookfellers. 

This book is defigned for fchools ; and fornewhat differs 
from Tooke’s Pantheon, or King’s hiftory of the Heathen 
gods. Mr. /Vatfon has given a pretty large account of the 
oracles, which they have omitted ; and as nothing cught to 
be introduced into the ftudies of young people, but what 
may rather incite to morality and virtue, than be repugnant 
thereto, he has avoided that enumeration of the loofe and 
criminal exploits of the gods, &%c. which the former books 
of this kind have given. 

-1V. An effay towards a natural biftory of the HERRING, 
By ‘Fames Solas Dodd, furgeon. 8vo. 3s. few'd. Vincent. 

This article ranks with mr. Alughes’s natural hiftory of 
Barbados. See Review,, vol. 2. 

V. A narrative of the affair between mr. Brown and the 
Infpe€tor. 8vo. 6d. Clay. See Art, 1. above. 

VI. The doftrine of libels, and the duty of juries fairly 
ftated. 8vo. ss. Cooper. 

The defign of this tra& is chiefly the fame with Art. t. 
in our, Catalogue for laft month. 

VIT. Remarks on Mafon’s ELFRIDA. ee. 1s. Tonfon, 

A fond encomivm on mr. Aafon’s poem, not ungenteel- 

_ly, tho’, in fome places, rather too inaccurately ah 
the 


* If mr. Watfon thould print another impreffion of this wark, he will de 
well to correct the many inaccuracies and errors of the prefent edition. 
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the author is fo extravagant in his praifes of Eifrida, that 
we lofe the critic in the panegyrift. 

VIII. Beauty in danger; or an account of a new diftem- 
per communicated by the lips, with an attempt to cure it. 
gto. 6s. Owen. 

Whatever our readers may think of us after fo frank a 
@eclaration, we muft honeftly confefs, that we do not un- 
derftand this performance ; which muft either proceed from 
the author’s want of perfpicuity in explaining his meaning, 
or from our dulnefs of apprehenfion. 

IX. N. R.’s account of himflf. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cooper. 

A dull, tedious, trifling declamation about fome mifun- 
derftandings bet ween two perfons in the country ; below the 
notice of any one, except the parties concerned, 


CONTROVERSIAL, 


X. Candid remarks on fome particular paffages in the 5th 
-adition of mr. Whitefield’s fermons. printed in 1750. 8vo. 
is. Newbery. 

We have here a number of fenfible obfervations on fome 
of thofe doétrinal points by which mr. Whitefield has fo fuc- 
cefsfully wrought upon the paffions of his followers, and fo: 
powerfully recommended himfelf to the common people; 
on many of whom thefe remarks might probably have a 
very good effeét, if they would read them with the fame 
Spirit of moderation, and deference to common fenfe, with 
which they are penn’d by their judicious author, 

XI. A view of the expediency and credibility of miraculous 
powers among the primitive chriftians, after the deceafe of the 
apoftles. Reprefented in a charge delivered to the clergy of 
the archdeaconry of Sudbury, &c. By John Chapman, D.D. 
4to. 48. boards. Birt. 

In the firft part of this charge the doétor endeavours to 
fhew, that, from the plain defign of the chriftian religion, 
and the ftate of heathenifm in the Roman empire, a very 
ftrong prefumption (next to a moral demonftration) arifes 
to us, @ priori, for a continuance of fome miraculous 
powers to the church, till the year of Chrift 324. After 
this he proceeds to eftablith the general truth of the primi- 
tive teftimonies with regard to the miraculous powers, and 
in his notes on the charge, which make two thirds of the 
work, difplays a great deal of learning, without advancing 


any thing, as far as we are able to judge, that throws new 
light on ‘the controverly. 
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XII. The evidence for chriftianity contained in the Hebrew 
words ALEim and Berit, ftated and defended, &%c. Be- 
ing an anfwer to dr. Sharp’s two differtations concerning the 
etymology and {cripture-meaning of thefe words. By ames 
Mody, reor of Dunton in Bucks. 8v0. 28. 6d. Withers. 

The title of this performance is fufficient, we apprehend, 
to give our readers fome idea of what may be expected from ir. 

XIII. The Lord’s-day evening entertainment. By Fobn 
Mafon, A.M. vols. 3.& 4. 8vo. Buckland, &c. 

e Review, vol. V. for our account of the iwe firff vo- 
lumes of this work, p. 387. 


MEDICAL. 


XIV. A letter from an apothecary in London, to his friend 
in the country; concerning the prefent practice of phyfic, 
in regard to empirics, empirical methods of cure, and nof- 
trums: with remarks on the method of curing the itch by 
externals only. Alfo obfervations on manna, and dr. M/ead’s 
cure for the bite of a mad-dog. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 

Several things are to be found in this pamphlet, worthy 
the notice of medical readers, or others, who would be in- 
formed concerning the fubje&s mentioned above, 

XV. An enquiry into the origin, nature, and cure of the 
Jee By Thomas Thempfon, M.D. 8vo, 3s. few’d. 

illar. 

There is little in this performance, more than may be 
found in Fames’s phyfical di@ionary, under the article Va- 
riole, which was furnifhed by this author; who has now 
prefixed a remarkable addrefs, to dr Mead; in which he 
finds many faults with the prefent di/cipline in the general ad- 
miniftration of phyfic ; and is particularly fevere on the apo- 
thecaries. It is obfervable, that tho’ the title of this trea- 
tife mentions the cure of the fmall-pox, it concludes with- 
out any practical dire€tions relating to it, which the author 
refers to a future work. 

XVI. A collection of receipts in phyfic, being the entire 
practice of an eminent phyfician ; containing a compleat 
body of prefcriptions anfwering to every difeafe: with fome 
in furgery. To which are added, by the editor, occafional re- 
matks, direétions, and cautions, fuited to the different 
ftages of diftempers, in order to render this work particular- 
ly ufeful in families. 8vo. 28. L. Davis. 

The title of this book fufficiently indicates what readers 
it is chiefly adapted to. , 
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